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THE ART OF LIFE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. M. E. HAWEIS. 
By Frances E, Wituarp. 

Tx beautiful home of the Rev. and Mrs. Haweis, 
Queen’s House, Chelsea, is known to a large 
circle of artists, literary people, journalists, 
philanthropists, and reformers, who have found 
within its attractive walls an inspiring rendez- 
vous. As the wife of Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
clergyman, writer, and lecturer, Mrs. Haweis has 
had opened to her “all that art yields and nature 
can decree” in the wide fields whose harvest- 
home is the beautiful island and the world’s 
heart. It had long been my wish to talk with 
her of many things, and when she was at the 
Priory, Reigate, I had the opportunity. We 
were admiring the fine old manor-house and 
shady, beautiful grounds as we walked under the 
elms and spoke of the things that we believed to 
be vital to the progress of humanity. 

“Your advantages have been remarkable,” I 
said, “living your whole life in London, and in 
the company of men and women gifted and 
good.” 

“I was married very young,” was her reply, 
“and it was much to me to listen to the conver- 
sations of my husband and his friends. John 
Richard Green the historian, Emanuel Deutsch, 
Mr. Giffard Palgrave, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
and others, were constantly with us, and the 
discussions of such brilliant talkers could not but 
make a strong, a very educative impression on 
my mind. In art, our great artists— Watts, 
Rossetti—have been formative influences for 
which I am grateful, and I am glad that it has 
come about that I live in Rossetti’s house. I 
never saw Rossetti more than once or twice, but 
he taught me, by his example, to think for 
myself and ‘stand on my own feet’ in art 
matters. Watts gave me deeper lessons ; he put 
thoughts into me, whilst Rossetti drew thoughts 
out of me. I think they are the two greatest 
art-thinkers of the nineteenth century.” 

“May I ask what books have been most signi- 
ficant in their influence upon your character P ” 

‘‘ Emerson first, whose philosophy my husband 
introduced me to long before we were married, 
and whose bulky ‘Works’ I carried for several 
years in a pocket especially made for him— 
luckily they were crinoline days—and studied 
and dug into and adored night and day. 
Next Chaucer, father of English literature, who 
is better understood and more read by the 
Anglican than the English public, and who forms 
the scholastic starting-point there as Shake 
speare does here. I have exhausted Emerson 
now—that is, assimilated him, not exhausted my 
love of him. Chaucer I can never exhaust, 
because ever new depths appear in him, as a 
historian, a poet, an inimitable story-teller and 
character-novelist, and an occultist. Chaucer is 


$ 
quite as great in his way as Shakespeare ; his 
personality is more certain, and then —he was the 
first. He made the satires, and he also made the 
language to write them in. These two men 
taught me to think.” 


“ Did you know Robert Browning ?” 
‘¢ Yes, I had many conversations with him. 
He was most simple, full of pretty speeches, but 


true and straight all through ; genial, and full of 


the most inspiring optimism. Nothing in his 


character pleased me more than the generous 


devotion that he manifested to his wife's memory. 
He once told me that her books sold much more 
largely than his own, and added, ‘as they 
deserve to.’” 

“Do you not think it a pity that there is no 
memorial in Westminster Abbey to the greatest 
woman poet that England, or for that matter, 
any other country, ever produced P ” 

“I do indeed, and have hoped that her 
remains might some day be removed from 
Florence and be placed beside her husband’s, but 
that seems hardly probable after so long a 
time.” 

‘¢ We in America would gladly help to place a 
bust in the Abbey in memory of all the noble 
thoughts and purposes with which that great 
soul has inspired us.” 

“The suggestion imprezses me strongly. I 
wish we could do it. Why can we not?” 

“I would gladly do anything in my power to 
help commemorate her name in our national 
pantheon. If you will undertake the work, I will 
try my best to enlist helpers in America.” 

‘If Lady Henry Somerset will be Chairman 
of a committee for this purpose, I will gladly 
act as Honorary Secretary.” 

“That is an admirable idea, and I feel con- 
fident it will be carried into execution. Will 
you mention to me some of the authors to 
whom you owe the most ?” 

“If I were called upon to do this I should 
mention Mrs. Browning among the first half- 
dozen. After Emerson and Chaucer, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, W. D. Howells, Robert Browning 
of course, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Lamb. 
Of course as a young woman I was much 
influenced by my husband’s mind, and now I 
hope I have, in accordance with his teaching, 
developed a mind of my own. I never cared 
much for any other preacher, but I am, | think, 
a little less ‘broad,’ or rather naturally more 
Puritan and old-fashioned than he is, but my 
views of women’s liberty do not clash with this. 
They are thoroughly old-English, pre-Norman. 
The Normans crushed women.” 

“‘ Please tell me about the choir of women in 
your husband’s church.” 

“In the first place I may mention that it is 
a great success and has led to the organisation 
of several similar choirs in different parts of 
England. He found that the boys were un- 
certain, not always tidy, and often far from 


reverent. They might even go so far as to play 
marbles, and they were quite likely to fall asleep. 
We therefore resolved to have a choir of women. 
They are dressed in a sort of surplice and a sort 
of college cap, for a distinctive dress and @ 
uniform costume is very necessary in such & 
position. They take great pains and pride in 
their work, and give excellent satisfaction, for 
whilst they bring trained voices, they often 
bring trained minds to it, more than do boys. 
Nothing seems to me more appropriate than 
that women should lead the choral devotions of 
the great congregation, except that I think the 
combined voices of men and women are the 
highest expression that we have or can have of - 


worship in song. I am shocked to hear that at 


a recent Catholic Congress in France it was 
decided not to permit the voices of women in 
the church service. There was no difference made 
between men and women when He said, ‘ Whoso 
doeth the will of My Father, the same is My 
brother and My sister and My mother.’ Indeed™ 


He gave woman twice for man’s once. Why is 


she to be excluded from His temple service P 


She has now been banished in most places 
connected with formal worship, aud the result 
will be that the people will care much less to go 
to church, so that some day it will be found 
‘that their house is left unto them desolate.’ 
I like much better your American way of con- 
gregational singing, led by a choir of men and 
women or by a precentor.” 

“It would be impossible for us to talk long 
without involving the famous woman question. 
How long have you been actively connected 
with its discussion P” 

“ About ten years. I always had a strong 
sense of justice, and a strong liking for all 
humanitarian subjects. I did not take up 
actively the cause of one half the race till I 
found out for, myself that the laws are unjust 
towards women ; from that time on I have been 
devoted to their enfranchisement. I believe 
they should have every rtunity that is 
accorded to men, not for their own sakes alone, 
but because the degradation of women is harm- 
ful to men 

TO HOLD WOMEN IN SUBJECTION IN ANY 

PARTICULAR, 
and the more complete the rapport between men 
and women the happier they will be, the 
higher the character of civilisation.” 

“ You are known as a prominent advocate of 
the rights of animals—may I ask the present 
status of that great subject ?” 

“J am sorry to say that we did not succeed in 
keeping the Pasteur Institute out of Chelsea, 
although we did much to consolidate the friends 
of mercy and to educate public sentiment. The 
evil is growing, because all the money is on 
the side of the scientific people, who have their 
own views to promote, and the indifference of 
good people on the verge of intelligence is one 
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of the most depressing signs of the times. I 
have long thought that man is arrogant, as well 
as unscientific, in denying to the animals what 
he assumes for himself, a ‘soul.’ Their moral 
qualities often put man to shame, and we 
jegrade ourselves when we deprive them of 
their right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’ —- we deceive ourselves when we 
assume that they cannot reason. It is a part 
of the delusion that has led men for so many 
generations to hold the opinion that everybody 
that is not a man is incapable of mental develop- 
ment. A leading native officer in India said to 
an English missionary, ‘ Are you going to try to 
teach our women to read? You might as well 
try to teach the cows.’ I am glad that in the 
White Ribbon movement you have a department 
for the protection of animals, Whatever makes 
the heart more gentle, leads it away from the 
craving for stimulants. A gentle life is what 
we must ourselves lead and teach to others, 
most of all to the children. The work of 
your society I respect intensely; it seems to me 
one of the greatest civilising influences of this 
or any other age. I think all women who have 
the good of humanity at heart should rally 
around Lady Henry Somerset, and strengthen 
her in every way they can. Your society has 
broadened the public conception of what is 
meant by temperance reform. You have seen 
its correlation with other reforms, and have 
thus been enabled to call to your aid in all 
nations many women and many minds, While 
working for prevention as well as reformation, 
for law as well as for moral suasion, for woman’s 
ballot as a weapon in this ‘ peaceful war,’ your 
society has commended itself to the more 
thoughtfal element, not only to the, religious, 
ethical, and ssthetic sides of human nature. 
The care taken to insist on womanliness in women, 
and the chivalry of justice in men, has put the 
apropaganda on a much higher plane than has 
ever characterised it in the past. My sympathies 
are strongly with you, and I shall be glad to 
co-operate in any way that may be opened to 
me.” 
Mrs. Haweis is the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Musgrove Joy, the late well-known portrait and 
historical painter, who died in 1866. Her mother 
was a Miss Spratt, daughter of a respected 
member of Drummond’s bank, a descendant of 
the celebrated Thomas Spratt, Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster (femp. 
James II. and Anne). Mrs. Haweis early dis- 
played literary taste, and her faculty for draw- 
ing was fostered by her father, from whom she 
received her art education. At the age of six, 
some of her baby drawings were exhibited by 
him at the first exhibition of female painters. 
At the age of sixteen her first oil painting was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and was sold 
at the private view. Her pictures have been 
hung at the British Institution and at other 
galleries, but since her marriage with the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis she has exhibited only one or two 
small pictures at the Dudley Gallery, and has 
given herself to literature and housekeeping. 
Her first book, “ Chaucer for Children,” ap- 
peared in 1877, and was most favourably received. 
“Chaucer for Schools,” a book of similar char- 
acter, designed for older children, followed in 
1881, and is well known in America. In 1872 
she wrote in St. Paul’s Magazine a series of 
essays on woman’s dress, house decoration, and 
wsthetics in general, which were afterwards in- 
corporated in “Art and Beauty” published 
in 1878, followed by the “Art of Decoration "(a 
treatise on furniture), a Chaucer birthday book, 
containing all Chaucer's proverbial phrases; the 
“Art of Housekeeping, or Bride’s Garland”; 
the “Art of Gardening in Towns,” “Rus in 
Urbe,” and others. The “Art of Dress” was 
issued in 1879, These works have attracted 
much attention, as they were the first to 
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treat dress as a fine art and from «4 
philosophical point of view. Mrs. Haweis 
holds that costume ought to be the natural 
outcome of its time and the expression of in- 
dividual character, and that; although it is 
proper to take hints from any past period, and 
worth while to use the experience of any nation, 
ancient or modern, for adaptation to our own 
wants, yet costume and house decoration have 
individuality of their own as domestic arts. She 
ranks them among the proper luxuries of civilised 
life because, within reasonable limits, to 
please and refresh the cultured eye has a moral 
value and serves the legitimate requirements of 
the human frame. Though she heartily sym- 
pathises with every movement which is to gain 
real protection and freedom for women, and 
deliver them from any undue correction or 
vexatious control, Mrs. Haweis has the greatest 
sympathy with those who desire that women 
should take a suitable part in public affairs. 
She desires for all women a fair field and no 
favour in the exercise of any political rights or 
professions to which they may be able to make 
good their claims, or for which they may be in- 
dividually fitted, and looks forward to a time 
when English legislation is at least as just to 
the two sexes as American legislation now 
seems to be. 

She illustrated ‘Pet, or Pastimes and 
Penalties,” a book for children written by her 
husband, and has also furnished many illustra- 
tions for Good Words, Cassells, and the People’s 
Magazine, etc., and has designed all the covers 
of her own and her husband’s books, some of 
which have been exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

She is now devoting her energies chiefly to 
subjects connected with humanity and woman’s 
advancement, but this has not modified her 
original idea that dress is always to be beautiful ! 


The Wears that the Locust 
batb aten. 


By Annie E. HoLpswokts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER XXV. (continued). 

‘‘ MOMERIE, GROCER AND TEA DEALER.” 
Miss Carprew’s white front bobbed despair- 
ingly. She gave Dunstane a look eloquent of 
her disappointment and grief, and she went away 
leaving him to the suggestion. 

Go back to Frodsham to be a grocer like his 
father—he, a ’Varsity man, and the author of 
“The New Religion”? Back to Frodsham 
among the rustics, away from that little group of 
disciples that made life worth living P Sacrifice 
his future to tallow candles—he, who held a 
torch that would light the world? Miss 
Cardrew must be crazy. 

His laugh was silenced by a knock and the 
opening of the door. Gertrude looked in ; her 
face was graver, sadder than it had been, but her 
eyes were more steadfast and kind. Her hands 
were full of parcels—toys for the Christmas-tree 
she was making ready for the children of the 
Buildings. 

“ T wanted Priscilla,” she said, looking round 
for her. 

“ Priscilla and Miss Cardrew are out of their 
minds,” said Dunstane. 


“Priscilla!” Gertrude stopped. “ How 
absurd you are!” she laughed, relieved. 
‘What has happened ?” 


“Sit down and let me tell you, Miss Tennant. 
You are a practical person, not sentimental like 
Miss Cardrew, or impulsive like my wife. What 
do you think these women have planned 
together? They actually want me—me!—to 
go and live in the country and keep a grocer’s 
shop.” 
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He looked at her. 
her face. 

‘‘ Well?” she said, quietly. 

“Well? Did you ever hear anything so 
absurd ?” 

“I think it is a very sensible idea, Mr 
Momerie.” , 
' He raised himself on his elbow and looked at 

er. 

* Do you know what it means?” 

or think Ido. It means less drudgery for 
Priscilla, less struggle to live; more fresh air 
=i sun, and escape from the life that is killing 

er.” 

“‘ Priscilla, Priscilla,” he said, fretfully; “ it 
is always Priscilla. I must sacrifice my brilliant 
future to Priscilla, I suppose.” 

‘Your brilliant future?” said Gertrude 
lifting her brows. “ What is that ?” 

“It is impossible you have forgotten, Miss 
Tennant,” he said, with dignity. “I allude to 
my great work, ‘The New Religion.’” 

“ T have ceased to believe in your great work,” 
she said, quietly. ‘A religion without love only 
makes a helpless, selfish, impotent life. And 
that is what your religion has brought you to.” 

“I don’t understand you,” he gasped. 

“It istime someone made you understand,” 
she said, drily. “And for Priscilla’s sake you 
shall hear the truth from me.” 

“ Priscilla again,” he said, bitterly. “Not 
content with her own evil thoughts, she must 
needs give them to you.” 

“ Priscilla is a hundred times too good for a 
mean nature like yours,” she said hotly. “We 
should all have found you out long ago if she had 
not made us believe there was something in a 
man to whom she could give such love and faith- 
fulness. It is she whohas screened you all these 
months. Do you think you could have deceived 
us all if she had not shielded you ?” 

“Qo on,” he sneered ; “ Tlie here helpless— but 
go on.” 

“ Yes, I will go on,” said Gertrude furiously ; 
“ you are a fraud, a humbug ! You lie there all 
day content to see her killing herself! You never 
want for anything—it is Priscilla who starves ! 
You talk of your new religion—it is all gas. Hasit 
ever made you lift a straw to lighten her burden ? 
Has it ever given her a grateful word for the life 
she has wasted on you? A beautiful girl like 
Priscilla! And she has-drudged and slaved and 
killed herself for a man whose heart is not big 
enough for a mouse.” 

He smiled forgivingly. 

“ Youare under my roof, Miss Tennant ; I will 
try to remember that.” 

“T found you out the day they went to 
Frodsham with Dollie. I saw then what you 
were. You hadn't a thought for the poor 
broken-hearted mother. The loss was all yours. 
As if you had given Dollie one-thousandth part 
of the love Priscilla gave! And after that you 
kept her here, and robbed her of every bit of 
relief she might have had in her life, And now 
you would keep her here and kill her, sooner than 
confess yourself the failure you are he 

“Your opinion against the world, Miss 
Tennant!” he sneered. 

“Jt is not mine alone—Mr. Malden knows; 
he found you out first. And I would tell Miss 
Cardrew, only for Priscilla’s sake.” 

“This is the girl who has brought me flowers 
and sung to me.” 

“You only got them because in that way they 
reached Priscilla. You have my real opinion 
of you now, Mr. Momerie. You would have had 
it before if it had not been that I would not hurt 
Priscilla.” 

« When you have quite done! Z 

“T have done now. And I strongly advise 
you to go into the country and keep shop and 
support your wife, as any other man would have 
done long ago in your place. It will give you & 


There was no dismay on 
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better future than any you will ever win from 
your literary sham of a new religion.” 

Gertrude’s face was hard in its indignation. 
_“T forgive you,” he called after her as she 
went out. He lay there with an amused smile 
on his face. He was pleased with himself. It. 
was delightfully humorous that Priscilla, who 
had failed, should pose as perfection, while he 
should be shown up in the worst colours. 
A less magnanimous man would have cleared 
himself at Priscilla’s expense. He had borne 
that girl’s insults with dignity and in silence. 
Yes, he was pleased with himself. 

So they thought Priscilla had sacrificed her- 
self for him. How absurd! She had not 
chosen to gratify him, even in trifles, That 
request of his for the pictures now? He had 
had to miss Tobias and the Angels, and stare at 
the blank wall for months, He had liked Tobias 
and the Angels; it was more suggestive than 
Malden’s picture which had replaced it. The 
Angels had led him to success, Priscilla and 
Dollie led nowhere but to Frodsham. 

To go to Frodsham was ridiculous. Miss 
Cardrew’s crazy sentiment. He stared at the 
picture. What a terrible hunger in Priscilla’s 
eyes—and how ill she looked. Was it true that 
this life was killingher? Could she only be 
saved by going back to Frodsham ? 

To Frodsham ? It was impossible! Imagine 
his selling candles, and cheese, and bacon. But 
he had forgotten. He would lie on the sofa 
while Priscilla sold them. Still, it was almost 
the same thing. Going back to Frodsham would 
mean & confession of failure. 

Staying here was not so pleasant either. 
Malden and Priscilla and that girl pitted against 
him meant failure in another sense, ‘If it had 
been any other place but Frodsham. After all, 
would Frodsham be worse than life here with 
those three against him ? 

If it had been anything but the old place, the- 
old shop! Why must Priscilla set her heart on 
Frodsham of all the dull little towns in Great 
Britain? ‘Nothing but Frodsham could save 
her now.” Was it true? Must he sacrifice his 
future to Priscilla ? 

_ Nonsense! it could not be dreamed of. To 
humiliate himself, to give up all that he had 
achieved, hoped for—he could not do it, not 
even to save Priscilla. The perspiration grew 
on his forehead He moved impatiently, upset- 
ting the piled sheets he-had been paging for “ The 
New Religion ” when Miss Cardrew came in, The 
blank pages fell around him in a shower—they 
covered him, they strewed the floor. They repre- 
sented the New Religion, and he could not move 
to gather them up. 

He felt his helplessness again as on that day 
when Dollie had died and he could not move 
to save her. His little Dollie, his nice little 
thing! He could imagine her lying on the sofa 
beside him, her tiny grasp on his finger holding 
him. Where was she leading him ? 

_He turned his face to the wall. He had turned 
in that way when she had died, only to-day her 
cold little hand was tight around his finger. A 
spasm of terror shook him. He could not get 
away from the little dead child. Dollie’s hand 
clutched his finger. 

He lay there hours, while the devil and the 
angels fought for the soul of Dunstane Momerie. 

When Priscilla came in he looked up cheer- 
fully, ; 

“That is a capital scheme of Miss Cardrew’s. 
We will go back to Frodsham. Lucky for us the 
lease of the shop has expired just now; and the 
name is still over the door. It will be a good 
experience for me to go back to the simple life of 
my boyhood. And you will be in the shop 
again, only now there will be no counter between 
us,” 


“T think the counter has always been between 
us,” said Priscilla, very wearily. 


But he took no notice of the remark. 
She had to listen to a pastoral poem on the 
pleasures of the past. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUSTS HATH EATEN. 


There was only the publisher's letter to wait for 
now. Priscilla would sell the copyright of the 
“Book of the Great City.” The sum down 
would help them to take the little shop at 
Frodsham, then she and Dunstane would begin 
life again—grocer and tea dealer—and Miss 
Cardrew would live with them and have a share 
in the business. Priscilla had decided that she 
would not allow Cardic to spend all her savings 
upon them. But she knew her story was good ; 
there would be no difficulty in getting that sum 
down. If the letter would only come! There 
was so little time ; her life was slipping from her 
—the clutching fingers had no strength to hold it. 

Every day she grew weaker ; she would have 
gone to see Messrs, Snoad and Follows, but she 
had not strength enough even for £0 little. 

At last she wrote to them, begging to know 
their decision. By the afternoon’s post she 
received a packet. The neat superiority of that 
parcel struck terror to her ; it was complacency 
covering defeat. She opened it with sinking 
heart. Inside there was a sheet of paper : 

“To Mrs. Momerie, 30, Regent’s Buildings, 
Euston Road. With Messrs. Snoad and Follows’ 
compliments.” 

That wasall. “The Book of the Great City ” 
returned with the publishers’ compliments, 

“ Compliments,” she laughed, bitterly. 

They sealed her doom with compliments. It 
was death’s little irony. She would keep these 
compliments to help her through the Valley of 
Death. She folded the paper and put it care- 
fully aside, then sat down holding the manuscript 
on her knees, She could not go into the 
sitting-room to Dunstane. The bitterness of 
death was upon her. Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes! her book had come back to her. 

This was the end then—the end of that hope 
that had lent her crutches through these weary 
months. There was nothing left to hope for now. 
She would never write again. And she would 
never see the green fields at Frodsham. She 
would have to stay and die in the Buildings 
where she had fought that hard fight with life, 
and been beaten—where she had lived those 
wasted years. Even her last wish the locust had 
eaten. 

How clearly the years stood out, ridged 
against the setting sun, and failure was red on 
them all. The worthless success of her first 
book ; her marriage that had been no marriage ; 
her little baby ; her life in the Buildings. She 
had meant to make the place brighter and better 
for everyone. What had she done? 

She had taught the children to play at burying 
Dollie. She had spoiled Gertrude’s life, coming 
between her and the man she loved. She had 
banished Malden from his home. She had tried 
to silence the veice of the great sea moaning 
round her ; and she had only added other voices 
to swell the moaning. 

She thought of the poor people she had loved 
and would have helped. Her empty hands had 
brought them nothing. 

She thought of her father. It was she who 
had driven him from the Rectory. Yet he had 
been right in opposing her marriage. 

She thought of Dunstane, she had given him 
nothing but what he could have bought—her 
unfaithfulness. She had not even been true to 
herself. The locust had eaten everything. 

And now, at twenty-four, there was nothing 
left to live for. She was dying. And her “ Book 
of the Great City,” into which she had written 
her heart, had been sent back to her—with com- 
pliments ! 


stricken eyes. It was like a live thing. 
eyes that mocked her futile ambition. 
hands pushing her down into the ground, heap- 
ing failure upon her. 
upon her grave. 
to push the book from her. 
to move it. 


ON HEALTH IN 


that consumption was not contagious. 
if you put the same question, probably the same 
proportion of medical men would equally 
decidedly reply that this complaint is con- 
tagious. 


She sat staring at it with bleached face and 
It had 
It had 


It had feet that danced 
She put out her hands, trying 
She was too weak 
She covered her eyes with a bitter 


cry. 
“Oh, God! the years that the locust hath 
eaten ; the years that the locust hath eaten !” 


Her thoughts quietened. 
She had sat in that room holding her living 


baby, and love had been near hez. There 
she had held her little dead baby and 
love had been very close, There she had 


fought her great battle and love had con- 
quered. And now she held another dead child, 
another Dolores. Death had conquered love ! 
Death and the locust. 
in her eyes, burnt up by those parched years 
that the locust had eaten. 


The tears were scorched 


(To be continued.) 
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IS CONSUMPTION CATCHING P 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, if this question had 
been put to an ordinary medical practitioner, he 


would, in nine cases out of ten, have answered 
To-day, 


Yet the facts about the complaint have not 


changed, except that we are now microbe- 


muddled. Wherever the pathologist (or student 


of diseased tissues) of to-day finds a colony of 


microbes he at once jumps to the conclusion that 
the microbe is the cause of the disease, and infers 
thence that it can be communicated from one 
person to another. But neither of these ideas is 
proved. There may be microbes that are always 
present in cases of particular kinds of disease, and 
yet are not the cause of the disease-—it may only 
be that the diseased condition has made it possible 
for those microbes to live where before they could 
not. And even where the microbes are the real 
feature of the disease—-where, that is to say, the 
growth and reproduction of these tiny forms of 
life in the human body is the true and actual 
cause of the diseased condition of the body—it 
may not be the case that there is any danger of 
their passing from the diseased person and taking 
root in a healthy one who comes in contact with 
the sick. 

This last is, however, what the public mean 
when they talk of a complaint being “ catching ” 
or “infectious.” They mean by such terms a 
complaint that a healthy person will get by con- 
tact with and atténdance on the sich. Is con- 
sumption thus contagious? This is the question 
that is of interest to every person who has to 
nurse such a patient. And the fact that 
microbes are found in diseased lungs does not 
answer the question. 

Now, as to the really contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, there is no doubt of their 
being such. Some are communicated in one 
way, and some in another; thus, smallpox is 
taken merely through the breathing of the air 
tainted with the breath of a sufferer, whilst 
typhoid is conveyed only through eating or 
drinking some food or fluid touched with the 
special taint of the complaint. But in whatever 
special way the poison of these undoubtedly 
“catching” complaints is disseminated, it is a 
certain thing that they can thus be conveyed to 
perfectly healthy persons, and that the diseases 
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never come otherwise than by an exposure of the 
individual to infection. 

About consumption there is no such certainty. 
If there were, the medical profession, as well as 
common observation, would have found it out 
long ago. Nurses who faithfully watched over 
a crowd of hospital ward patients in the last 
stages of consumption, physicians who shut 
themselves up for hours at a time in close con- 
salting rooms seeing consumptive out-patients, 
wives or husbands who slept side by side with a 
consumptive partner night after night till death 
claimed the sufferer from the anxious survivor, 
would have found out by their own experience 
that consumption is contagious! But nothing 
of the kind is the case. A tendency to con- 
sumption is a thing that “rans in a family,” and 
hence it often happens that a sister who has 
nursed a dying brother, or a daughter who has 
hung over a consumptive mother or father, will 
shortly afterwards develop the disease. But this 
is not truly contagion ; it is only the bringing 
out of an hereditary weakness. On the other 
hand, it is not a usual, or even a common thing, 
for a nurse or a married partner, in whose own 
blood there is no hereditary tendency, to really 
“catch” the disease. Every medical man has 
seen hundreds of cases where the well friends and 
nurses have even slept with the sick for months, 
and yet the healthy have not taken the disease ; 
in fact, we may even say they are not likely to 
take it if there be not some quite other reason 
for their doing so, apart from contagion. 

This fact, then, that after so many genera- 
tions, in which millions of us have passed away 
by means of this horrible complaint there has 
been no general conviction grow up that the 
healthy do take it from the sick, is in itself a 
proof that the contagion is not a grave or 
serious danger to the healthy. Sir Benjamin 
Richardson, one of the few practical physicians 
who is also a scientific observer (most doctors 
being too busy to stop to record and reason about 
their practice in generalisations) drily remarked 
the other day that the young medical students 
who think that their seniors had neither observa- 
tion to see, nor logical power to understand 
facts, are mistaken in the supposition. In his 
own early days, he says, he was a member of a 
medical society which specially undertook to 
examine if there was any proof that consump- 
tion was catching; and, after a prolonged 
course of statistical inquiry, they had not been 
able to find evidence'to justify the belief that 
it was so. The writer of this article kept a 
physician's case and prescription books at a 
London Hospital for Consumption for five years ; 
and during that time the physician whose 
“ clinique ” it was made special inquiry into the 
cause of the disease appearing in each case. In 
one only out of some si.x hundred new cases seen 
was there any reason to believe in contagion 
being the cause. In that one case, a young 
servant girl had slept with her mistress’s 
daughter nearly up to the day of her death 
from consumption, and the girl had then 
developed it in herself ; and there was nothing 
else that we could find out in her own or her 
family’s history to account for the on-coming of 
the disease. Only that one case in 600 appeared 
probably contagious ; and possibly further 
research might there have shown other causes. 

Still, in some other lands, there ts a general 
popular belief that consumption is a catching 
complaint. We cannot therefore say that the 
common experience of mankind rejects the notion 
that itis so. Thus, when the famous French 
writer who called herself “George Sand” went 
with Chopin, the great musical composer, on a 
voyage to Spain in search of health for that 
consumptive sufferer, she found that the natives 
regarded her patient as dying from an infectious 
disease. Servants would not wait on them, and 
hotel keepers demanded payment of the value 
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of the beds in which he slept because no healtby 
person would occupy them after him. 

So the contagion of consumption is not s 
perfectly novel and hitherto uncredited idea. 
But it is one resting still only on partial obser- 
vations and doubtful inferences, 

Practically, it may be concluded, then, that 
there is no reason to regard the poor consump- 
tives as though they had some violently infec- 
tive fever ; nor need those whose sad lot it is to 
have to nurse friends suffering from this com- 
plaint, consider that they do so at imminent 
risk to themselves of catching the fatal disease. 

But at the same time there is just enough 
risk of those around “ catching ” the disease to 
render it needful that precautions should be 
taken. In the first place, nobody who has had 
a near relative die of this complaint ought ever, 
except duty absolutely compels, to undertake 
nursing @ sufferer from it. In the next place, 
even for the qu ite healthy nurse, the desirability 
of avoiding needless contact with the breath of 
consumptive persons, and even more with what 
they bring up from their diseased lungs, may be 
considered as admitted. Consumptive patients 
—that is to say, those who are actually suffer- 
ing from phthisis, and not merely from debility 
—should not sleep in the same beds with other 
persons; handkerchiefs used by them should be 
kept separately ; and when the patient spits it 
should be into a vessel partly closed at the top 
(such as chemists sell for that purpose) and in 
it should always be a little of some disinfectant 
fluid. Food from which the patient has taken 
two or three spoonfuls should not be given to 
others to finish, nor should drinks or fruit be 
eaten when brought out from the sick chamber. 
Finally, ventilation of the patient's room should 
be attended to, as there is nothing a microbe 
likes less than fresh air and plenty of sunshine. 

Without giving way to fear, such precautions 
are only reasonable and right. 

[Next week’s subject will be, “ What Brings 
on Consumption P ”] 


FAREWELL TO MISS 


WILLARD. 
GREAT MEETING IN SPURGEON’S 
TABERNACLE, 
Turs meeting, which was really the concluding 
one of the great annual gatherings held in June, 
and took also the form of a farewell to Miss 
Frances E. Willard, was held in the Tabernacle 
on Friday, Sept. 20th. 

After Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith had read a 
chapter from a Bible which belonged to the late 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and prayer had been 
offered, Miss Willard said :— 

“T greet you in the name of Christ and of 
humanity, for he that has not love for his 
brother has not the love of God in him. 
Years ago a deep, powerful voice spoke this 
word from where I stand now. I remember 
nearly thirty years ago hearing C. H. Spurgeen 
preach from the text, ‘ Whosoever cometh unto 
Me I will in no wise cast out,’ and from that 
time I have always loved, revered, and been 
grateful to him. He asked any strangers who 
might wish to do so to come forward. This I 
did, and he said; ‘Come along, my sister; we 
are glad to have you.’ I did not think I should 
ever stand here where he stood, yet it has come 
about after many years. The temperance reform 
means that temperance is not everything, but 
everytbing is in the temperance reform. White 
Ribbon'women have believed the beautiful things 
in the Gospel of Christ. For twenty-two years 
we have tried to make little groups of women, to 
show to them how the temperance cause, the 
cause of Christ, the uplift of labour, and the 
wider opportunity for women, all mean the em- 
bodying of Christ’s heart in the customs of 
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society and the laws of the land. The White 
Ribbon movement means organised mother-love. 
T ought to explain why our dear Lady Henry 
Somerset is not here. She would have been 
delighted to come, but is pledged not to speak 
until the next executive of the B.W.T.A. is held 
at Plymouth the latter end of October, but she 
sends her loving remembrance. In this delightful 
reunion it is well that we should hear the voices 
of those who have persuaded many to be 
teetotallers. Every movement begins with an 
individual, whose heart God has warmed up till 
it radiates and passes the love of Christ along, 
We hope that a branch of the B.W.T.A. 
will be formed in connection with this place. 
To-morrow this time I shall be on the ocean 
and thinking of your kindly faces; and s0 on 
the voyage of life, we who have cast anchor for 
a little while on this island of a world, when we 
cast out know that God won’t scuttle the ship 
midway—it is bound for another country. I am 
bound for that port, and want to carry all with 
me on the ship that I can, and I know you are 
coming too. It is not a long distance or a long 
day’s work, but it shall be @ full day’s work; 
then we shall praise the mighty Pilot who has 
brought us through the rapids.” 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
introduction by Mrs. Ormiston Chant of a choir 
of coloured boys from Charleston, South Carolina, 
under the charge of the Rev. Daniel Jenkins. 
They rendered three characteristic melodies, 
which the audience much appreciated. The 
collection, after deducting expense, in aid of 
the orphanage whence these little ones came, 
realised £26. 

Mrs. Clara Hoffman, who was introduced as 
the chief mate on the White Ribbon lifeboat, 
said that she had been thinking of the power of 
agitation, and urged every one of the women 
present to commence to agitate in earnest to 
make the scheme they have on hand a success. 
We have seen this year in London to what the 
World’s W.C.T.U. has grown. Miss Willard is 
not the strongest woman on the face of the 
earth, but she is the most persistent. Women 
in the United States have created a great 
sentiment against the liquor traffic. There are 
forty-four States and four great Territories ; 
in all these States except three we have 
scientific Temperance instruction in the schools, 
Legislators are finding out that they won’t have 
a heaven on earth until they do what the women 
want them, and so they are doing it. She had 
only one criticism to make on the British women, 
the best on earth—and she was proud to be 
one of Britain’s descendants—they are too 
timid. Why should they beafraid? There was 
no one but themselves and the men, and she 
was sure the most harmless creature she ever 
met with in the world wass man. American 
women and British women must join hands 
across the ocean to lead out the Anglo-Saxon 
race from the swamps and marshes of degrada- 
tion and drunkenness. They must keep on 
until the wisest women shall have seats with the 
wisest men in our Parliament and Legislature. 
This is God’s battle; He is the Captain of our 
Salvation. 

Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown made an urgent 
appeal on behalf of the Industrial Farm Home 
for Inebriate Women, and said they wanted a 
cottage for the babies to go to the home with 
their mothers. 

Mrs. Eva McLaren said that was not a fare- 
well meeting, for we are never going to say 
good-bye to Sister Frances. We have learnt to 
love her for the lessons she has given us, and we 
would not have her go away without the assur- 
ance of our love and gratitude. She has told 
us of much that we may do, taught us to un'te, 
not only Englishwomen one with another, but 
with women all over the world. We almost 
grudge to part with her, dat we look upon those 
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Our party separates, and Miss Kay, the artist, 
unobserved in a corner, makes some clever 
sketches of the pursed mouths and elevated noses 
levelled at us. Another passenger, a canny 
“ chield ” from Inverness, is “ takin’ notes” at 
their expense. And by-and-by one of the 
Heavenly Twins goes to the piano, and her 
beautiful voice fills the big room —“ Come back to 
Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen.” 

We, who know the wonderful quality of that 
wonderful voice, are silent when the long sweet 
notes of their own sweetness die on the great 
quiet. But from the residents comes a sudden 
tumultuous applause, and when the Heavenly 
Twin rises modestly from her seat, there is an 
eager request for anothersong. It is a veritable 
triumph of the Philistines. Bess has been look- 
ing through the book of autographs of visitors, 
and when I glance at her for sympathy in my 
spiteful triumph, I meet a strange piteous look 
in her eyes, and I see that her pretty colour has 
gone and she is quite pale. She rises suddenly 
and goes out tothe balcony, and when I steal 
after her and beg to know what is wrong, she 


across the water as our sisters, so we will spare 
her for @ little while if she promises to come 


for a fine picture, which she calls “The Spirits 
of the Hills.” 

At four o'clock the sun comes out, and we 
pass through the Sojne Fiord, with gleams of 
gold and silver lighting the sombre hills, The 
scenery is full of wonder ; the green of grass and 
fir more vivid for the rain, the grey lichened 
stones blurred into softer outline for the mois- 
ture. By and by the land narrows around us, 
until at last the boat passes through a channel 
so strait that the stewards standing on deck 
can throw oranges to the red-bodiced maidens 
that smile broadly on the shore. This is Moldo, 
and beyond, round a bend in the fiord, there is 
Hornelen, one of the highest sea-cliffs we shall 


again. 

Mrs. A. Northam Fields, superintendent fro 
tem. of the Loyal Temperance Legion in Great 
Britain, spoke of the work of her department, 
and concluded by saying that if children only 
had their rights in a few years insane asylums 
and prisons would be abolished. 

After Mrs. Ward Poole had made some 
announcements with regard to literature, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling sang with great 
effect, and also urged everyone to take up Tem- 
perance work. 

Mr. J. H. Raper met with a cordial reception, 
and said he sincerely hoped that Miss Willard 
would have a safe voyage, and that she would 
come back again. 

The proceedings terminated by the benedic- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. J. Spurgeon. 


pass. 

Bess and I are old friends of the captain by 
this time, so we climb up to the bridge and stand 
there with him, meaning to have a good view of 
the cliff. Bess wears a tragic air. She has been 
talking to a Scotsman, whose hardy “ Glesea” 
accent has attracted her. Privately I have a 
suspicion that it is his resemblance to her friend 
that spurs the desire to talk to him, But she 
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only sobs quietly, says it is his accont. The first conversation, 

Br Aveou.. Night has fallen; there are no lights above us. | however, seems to have been unsatisfactory. 
CHAPTER VIL. The high white peaks thrust their jagged points “Captain,” she says, pouting, “do you know 
STALHEIM. into starless spaces. Up from the valley comes | there’s a Scotsman on board that is not a 


SraLHEmM stands high on Stalheimsklev, a royal 
perch of 1,200 feet overlooking two beautiful 
valleys, It is one of the most noted places in 
Norway from the grandeur of its position and its 
unsurpassed scenery; and the hotel, which is a 
town in itself, arouses the respect even of Bess. 

After a hurried change from wet into dry 
garments we meet again at dinner, which is 
served in a magnificent room, wood throughout, 
quaintly painted in red and blue and gold. 

The colours are repeated in the gay costumes 
of the pretty waitresses. They wear red Zouaves, 
embroidered with gold and silver, over white 
blouses, skirts of dark blue, and white aprons. 

Hungry as we are, not one of us is inclined to 
be critical ; but not even the most critical could 
find fault with a meal served so daintily and in 
such graceful fashion. 

During dinner the rain ceases, and before eight 
o'clock we have donned waterproofs again, and 
are hurrying out to catch a glimpse of the view 
before it is hidden by night. 

Up the steep path we clamber toa point above 
the hotel, where we look down the two valleys. 
To the right lies the gentle slope of the road, 
along which we have driven. On our left is the 
Naerodal, a grim and rugged valley, bounded by 
giant stone cliffs, bare, rude, precipitous. 
The sadness of the grey night is upon us, and 
Bess is silent as we stand together looking down 
the valley. The voices of the two waterfalls, 
Stelvefos and Stalheimfos, fill the night ; and in 
tho great roar there is a sound of moaning and 
regret that touches some far-away mood, and 
brings the past very close to us. 

A little later I understand Bess’s silence, while 
at the moment my heart is full of sympathy for 
her. “If she and her friend could meet again, I 
am sure it would be all right,” I think, wistfully. 
Then I break off and give myself a vigorous 
shake. Is it not enough for any matchmaker to 
see the melancholy romance prospering soberly 
without wishing to have another en train? A 
happy little laugh sounds above us, and we look 
up tosee two people standing high among the 
mists'on the point of one of the peaks. They 
have clambered up the slippery stones and are on 
the heights, but the clouds are round them, and 
we can only guess that tho little dainty figure 
and the six feet of attenticn at its side belong to 
the American gitl and the Melancholy Man. 
We spend the evening in the drawing-room 
of the hotel, under a scornful fire from the 
eyes of the resident visitors to whom we birds of 
passage are Philistines indeed in whom is no 
interest. But after a time we have our revenge. 


the moan of water dashing over rock and boulder, 
and all round us is the mystery of the mountain 
solitude. 

And then, after a time, poor little Bess tells 
me her trouble. In the visitors’ book she has 
seen the name of her friend. He must have 
left Stalheim a few hours before we arrived. 
But the Bess of the following day has 
nothing to do with the tender-hearted Bess of 
that balcony scene. When I look out of the 
window next morning I see a red-cheeked damsel 
with wind-blown hair over shining black eyes 
standing on the height above the hotel. Her air 
is eager and alert, there is nothing of disappoint- 
ment or sentiment in her poise on the edge of 
the peak. And presently she lifts her skirts and 
springs lightly from rock to rock, clambering her 
way down. I turn away with a light heart and 
a little sigh. 

Ah, well; for youth and beauty and health, it 
is a pleasant truth that “ weeping may endure 
for a night but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Bess is one of the gayest of the party that 
leaves Stalheim an hour later for Gudvangen 
where we are to rejointhe St. Roynvald. The 
first part of the journey lies down the steep Klev, 
a zigzig road leading from the hotel into the 
Naerodal valley. Down this winding way we 
walk in groups towards the stolljerrics that 
are waiting for us below. The Naerodal 
is one of the grandest and sternest valleys in 
Norway. Eight miles long, it is very narrow 
and is bounded on either side by steep mountains 
from three to five thousand feet high. The 
Jordalsnut, a conical hill, keeps watch at the 
head of the valley. Reaching tho level ground 
we are glad to mount our stolkjwrries and to 
rush through the morning air behind the swift 
Norwegian ponies. 

In the Naerofjord the St. Suanive is lying 
beside our own St. Roynvald, and the tug of 
tho St. Sunniva steams our party across. Capt. 
Masson is on deck to welcome the returning 
wanderers, and the officers and stowards seom 
equally pleased to sce us. We, on our part, are 
delighted to return to the boat. - 

Safely on board again, we propare to leavo 
Gudvangen. The anchor is weighed, the two 
ships dip flags in farewell, and we set our faces 
down the beautiful Naerofjord. 

It is one of the finest we have seen, the high 
mountains being more rugged and picturesque 
for the narrow waterway between them. But 
the tops are swathed about with mist, and we 
lose some of the grandeur, though Miss Kay 
finds in the floating white wreaths a suggestion 


Scotsman P ” 

“Is he no’P” says the captain. “ What's 
wrang wi’ him ?” 

“‘ He doesn’t like J. M. Barrie!” 

“Oh, ay—well, well.” 

The Captain is not onthusiastic in his 
distress. 

“And he thinks nothing of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” Bess is talking in italics. 

“ Ye dinna say sae!” 

“And he believes Sir Walter Scott has 
written ‘maybe one guid book’!” The tones 
are now small capitals. 

“I'm astonished at him!” says the Captain, 
waking up. 

“ And he doesn’t think much o’ Burns either.” 

This rouses the Scotsman at last. 

“ He doesna think muckle o’ Robbie Burns,” 
says tho Captain, his r’s rolling militantly. 
“Where's the man, WullI see him frae the 
bridge ?” 

“There!” says Bess, whispering, and point- 
ing. “That man in brown.” 

“Oh, oh,” says the Captain, “that’s him, is’t P 
Is’t. posseebleP Weel, weel; and he doesna 
think muckle o’ Robbie Burns ? ” 

He cranes forward, his field glass fixed on the 
man in brown. ‘Then he moves back to whisper 
to the chief mate. 

“Officer, there’s a passenger doon theer that 
disna think muckle o’ Robbie Burns !” 

The mate is horrified. He steps to the front. 

“ Which is him ?” he whispers, awed. 

“ Yon’s him? The lad i’ broon.” 

“ Weel, weel!” the mate whispers, ‘“ And he 
docsna think muckle o’ Robbie. Whaur has he 
come,frae? An’ Robbie Burns the greatest post 
that’s been bora ! ” 

“ Will wo throw him overboard 
eagerly. 

“No, no, leave him his lane juist,” the Cuap- 
tain answers. “ Puir lad! Likely he’s no been 
tocht better. He's no muckle to look at 
himsel.” 

“ He's very good-looking,” says Bess, quickly, 
“that’s where it is so disappointing.” 

At this point I am obliged to laugh, and as I 
run down the bridge I hear Captain and mate 
muttering, “ And he doesna think muckle o’ 
Robbie Burns.” 

(To be continued.) 
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says Bess 
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In France, women are made eligible as dele- 
gates to the “ Conciliation” conference that 
is doing so much to prevent strikes. 
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THE OTHER SIDE THE 
COUNTER. 


By Mase. Epwakps. 


PART III. 

OUT OF BUSINESS—THE SOCIAL LIFE LIVING. 
Haprity each year sees many more firms follow- 
ing the example set by one of the greatest and 
best known drapery establishments, in providing 
libraries and various amusements for their assis- 
tants after business hours. 

Some of the largest West End drapers not 
only place books, billiard and bagatelle 
tables at the disposal of their employés, but 
subscribe to any little societies, dramatic, musical, 
athletic, etc., which may be formed amongst the 
assistants. 

In such houses the assistants are released 
immediately that business is finished for the 
night, and are allowed at once to have a little 
supper and a wash before going out, in summer 
and during the fine weather, or joining their 
little social societies in the winter. 

Unfortunately the fees for these little societies 
prove a terrible drain upon the assistants’ very 
far from bulky purses. There are so many 
affairs which each one is in honour bound to 
subscribe to—library, one shilling per quarter ; 
doctor, the same. Then they are allowed 
medical attendance free in case of illness. Two 
shillings a quarter entitles them to both attend- 
ance and medicine. Then each of their societies 
demands the inevitable shilling from every 
member. The total required quarterly from 
each slenderly-lined pocket appears formidable 
to say the least of it. 

It is not often that strangers are admitted to 
these debating or literary evenings, or to the 
capital concerts; but when they are, the same 
conclusion is generally arrived at—that is, that 
there is no end of talent for speaking, acting, 
reciting, singing, etc., in most of those who so 
patiently pursue their laborious, disease-inviting 
lives behind the counters of our great plate-glass- 
fronted shops. Good as the little social evenings 
are, one cannot help thinking how vastly better 
they would be were the assistants given shorter 
hours for work and longer hours for recreation and 
enjoyment of life. 

Of course, the assistants in most middle, and 
nearly all lower-class shops, do not have a tithe of 
the social life of those in the best houses and as 
employés of the most considerate firms. Often- 
times, long after the business has been closed to 
customers for the evening, the young men and 
women are kept pegging away, re-arranging 
stock, dusting, sweeping, dressing windows, etc., 
until a very minimum of time is left for them to 
get a breath of air other than that which they 
have been breathing all day. 

Such ill-managed businesses go far in 
spreading the dread scourge consumption 
amongst those employed in them. Behind the 
private door of these places there is no chance 
of happy musical or dramatic reunions, for the 
assistants, after business hours, are tired out, 
body and soul, and only something of the most 
exciting description serves to rouse their in- 
terest. 

When leaving the house after business in 
large and well-managed firms, each assistant has 
to leave his or her name and some address, either 
of home or a friend, with the porter stationed 
at the door of exit for the purpose, 

Such a plan was tirst adopted on account of 
the numberless disappearances of young folks 
that used to occur. The time of leaving and re- 
turning is also chronicled, Should assistants 
desire to remain out all night, if they can give 
a satisfactory reason for wishing to do so, the 
shop-walker gives out “ dockets,” which they 
present to the door porter, who allowsthem to 
go, after taking names and addresses, and put- 
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ting down in his never-failing book the name of 
the shop-walker who may have signed the 
“ dockets.” It has become the rule of late, to 
give one half-holiday a week, either on a 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Saturday. On such 
days as the early closing takes place, the assis- 
tants are allowed to stay out until 12 o'clock. 
Every other night they must be in by either 
10.80 or 11 o'clock. After that it’s a case of 
locked out or heavily fined, sometimes followed 
by being “ swopped,” ¢.c., dismissed at a moment's 
notice. 

The sleeping accommodation varies in different 
houses. Sometimes there are dormitories of but 
meagre size, with six or eight beds in each one, 
two people being apportioned to each bed. In 
other places the assistants have a bed each, and 
often different bedrooms, if they desire to sleep 
by themselves. Sitting-rooms vary in exactly 
the same degree. There are some few houses in 
London where the assistants have as many as 
half-a-dozen sitting-rooms for the men and 
women, or, as they usually get called, the 
“fellows” and “girls.” But usually there are 
only two provided for the assistants—one for 
each sex. 

In many of the most prosperous houses, a bad 
system obtains of allowing the housekeeper so 
much, or rather so little, per head to board and 
lodge the employés. The woman is often 
ground down to the lowest penny, and she in her 
turn “takes it out” of the assistants by giving 
them nearly the roughest fare that can be 
reckoned under the standard “decent.” 

The general hour for breakfast is at 7.30 to 
8.30. Usually the meal consists of thick bread 
and butter, known and abhorred amongst 
assistants under the name of “‘door-steps,” and 
tea. The best places allow lunch—bread and 
butter or cheese—at 11 o'clock; those having it 
are given ten minutes out of business for the 
purpose. Dinner is partaken of in detachments, 
the first party commencing at 1 o’clock; each is 
allowed half-an-hour in first-class houses, twenty 
minutes, and sometimes less, in inferior business 
establishments. 

The average West End business tea is com- 
posed of “doorsteps” andtea. Cake is a luxury 
only reserved for Sundays and Wednesdays, or 
on week-day. Supper-time arrives with the 
inevitable “doorstep,” or bread and cheese. 
Each one is allowed ale or cocoa, whichever he 
likes. The week-day upon which the cake appears 
for tea witnesses the most extraordinary scenes 
at the unusually well-supplied tables. ‘One 
person, one piece of cake,” is the rule. But each 
one desires to secure more than his or her share, 
and as the huge dishes are handed round, a 
system of “ grabbing ” goes on. At such times, 
frock-coated, high-collared, fashionably attired 
men and silk-gowned young ladies may be seen 
making “long arms” after the fast disappearing 
pile of the “curranty one,” all individually and 
collectively forgetting their usual dignity in their 
efforts to secure the coveted luxury. Of course, 
in nearly all business places, the assistants are 
allowed self-obtained articles of food. 

For instance, if Mr. Anstruther returning 
from his holidays brings back asupply of home- 
made jam, he is welcome to put it upon the 
general dining-table and pass it to his particular 
friends amongst the assistants ; the shopwalkers 
and buyer will help themselves uninvited, as a 
right incidental to their position in the house. 

Or again, say Miss Collyholt has been away, 
and had some cake baked specially for her 
edification. On going once more to the dull 
routine of the commercial life, she will be gra- 
ciously permitted to supply the shopwalkers, the 
buyers and her chums with the toothsome morsel 
so long as it lasts. 

Or for a little extra tip, the cook will even 
have rashers of bacon, herrings, haddocks, eggs, 
etc., cooked and sent to table ; that is, providing 
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the assistants buy such edibles in the first 
instance. 

First-class drapery establishments are like 
Heaven in one way at least, or any way their 
owners desire them to be, inasmuch as there's 
no “ marrying nor giving in marriage” allowed 
in them. The knowledge of the engagement 
between any two assistants in the same busi- 
ness is the signal for “ swopping ” them immedi- 
ately. 

The so-called “reason” for this somewhat arbi- 
trary rule is because, let us say, a buyer of silks and 
a head dressmaker may get engaged, marry, and 
settle down in the near neighbourhood, and so. 
take away trade from their former employers; or 
the leading millinery hand may marry the head 
of the fancy ribbon, lace, and feather department, 
and each being first in their particular branch 
may also serve to wean away much business, 
should they settle anywhere near. 

Naturally this is not reason given by the 
firms when asked the why and wherefore of their 
tyrannical measure. There is a muttered some- 
thing to the effect that engagements between 
the young people unfits them for business, causes 
rivalry and jealousy amongst the others, and so 
on, and so on. 

In no other respect is a business house, or 
anything appertaining to it, in the least sugges- 
tive of Heaven, excepting in this one of “no 
marrying allowed at this establishment.” 

In the dining-room during meals the men sit 
one side and the girls the other ; that is what is 
known as “ Herefordshire fashion,” it not being 
considered seemly to mix the sexes. 


WAYS AND [IEANS PAPERS. 
No. V. 


HOW TO MAKE AND WEAR OUR 
DRESSES PROPERLY. 


“|THE ethicstof dress is yet to become a science,” 
I said to myself as I read the little circular of the 
newly formed “Nonpareil” Dressmakers’ and 
Teachers’ Union. A nonesuch it certainly is, 
far as my personal knowledge goes, and I 
made haste to inquire of its founder how it has 
come to be. I found Mrs. Anstead Wood in the 
midst of her work and her pupils in Baker Street 
where she has established her London’ school of 
dress-cutting and making. She is a tall, fine- 
looking woman with a face and manner that 
betoken sympathy and refinement. I think 
young women seeking employment and the 
training for skilled labour would naturally be 
drawn to her, and I was not surprised to tind a 
large number surrounding her. Leading up 
gradually to the newly-organised union, I asked 
first if she had been herself # practical dress- 
maker. | 

“So practical,” she replied, “ that I have made 
it almost the work of my life to invent ways aud 
means by which nof only ladies, but working 
women, may get well-made, well-titting garments 
at the least outlay of money, time and trouble. 
I was at first most interested in the youns 
women working in factories. I noticed their ill- 
fitting and badly-made gowns, the cheap, showy 
material, made up as cheaply and as showily. 
The seams were often gaping from the wide, 
slovenly stitching, and the whole dress seemed 
out of shape. I found that not havivg the 
time nor the training necessary to do their own 
dressmaking, these gitls were forced to resort ty 
cheap shops for both material and making, aod 
that in these shops, the lowest patd and thie 
poorest order of workmanship prevailed, To 
tush through the largest amount of work withoit 
regard to skill or durability was the aim of the 
proprietors and the employees. T set my witht) 
work to find a remedy. At last 1 made uy) 'y 
mind that if a youug woman will have ae! 
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the material of which costs her only five shillings, 
she ought not to take it to a dressmaker to be 
made up poorly for another five, which is all she 
can pay, but learn to make it well herself.” — 

“ But how?” I asked in astonishment. 

« Of course she must be helped. She cannot 
fit herself, cannot try on her bodice to advantage, 
cannot even cut out the lining properly without 
some absolute rule.” 

“This absolute rule, so far as I could see, did 
not exist. It must be made to order for the 
emergency.” 

“ Well, I am puzzled to know how you could 
make an absolute rule for all sorts and sizes as 
well as conditions of women.” 

“There were even then one or two scientific 
systems of dressmaking, aud I tested them 
thoroughly, but found that they were only really 
successful with fiue, well-proportioned figures.” 

* Physicians for the whole—only quacks for 
the sick.” 

“ Yes, so far as the present distress was con- 

cerned. I had had enough experience myself, 
however, in cutting and fitting to discover, after a 
deal of study and invention, why cutting to 
such measures had failed in certain figures, and 
was able in time to work out a method which 
would produce a perfect fit to each and every 
figure, from measurements only, and without 
the tiresome and often impossible task of trying 
on.” 
Mrs. Wood with this handed me from her work- 
table what seemed to me a most intricate chart, 
and various tapes and straps, which evidently bad 
intimate, though mysterious, connection there- 
with. 

“ This,” she said, “enables any woman who 
works all day at her trade, or in the factory, to 
make in her evenings alone and without the 
tiresome standing before a dressmaker, a well 
fitting dress, Of course it does not help the 
quality of sewing she puts upon it, but I cannot 
help thinking that the sight of the well-titting 
bodice inspires some better stitching on the 
part of its wearer and maker than is usually put 
upon a cheap gown by the dressmaker and her 
hurried apprentices. 

“T have seen some remarkable transformations 
in garments follow. This home dressmaking, my 
great purpose, soon came to be not merely the 
encouragement aud help of the working girl to 
make her own gowns, and tu make them ‘ trig 
and tidy,’ but I feel the burden upon me to 
try to raise the standard of dressmaking in the 
trade itself. 

“T felt, too, the more courage for such an 
attempt, because of my little chart here. If it 
avails to cut and fit perfectly one dress, hitherto 
made imperfectly by the cheap dressmaker, why 
should not the cheap dressmaker be reformed 
too P 

“So, ten years ago or more, I resolved on 
making an inroad on the profession. I started 
out offering to young women who wished to 
become good dressmakers, instruction in classes 
and by lectures, guaranteeing that they should 
be able to cut and fit perfectly, and to give a 
good style to well-made garments at the end of 
the course, and that certificates, both professional 
and amateur, would be awarded; the course to 
occupy the best part of a year.” 

“ And how have the working girls and young 
apprentices responded to your provisions for 
them ?” 

“So well that you see we have now a sutticient 
constituency to form a union of our certiticated 
girls and teachers. The object of this union, 
which ladies who are interested in our aims aro 
also asked to join, is to permanently raise the 
standard of working women’s dress, to discoun- 
tenance the tedious process of fitting and trying 
ou, as well as to demonstrate to our young 
women that tight-lacing is not necessary to well- 
made, well - appearing gowns, and that the 


judged as to their character. 


unhealthy padding so often resorted to in the 
same spirit is not the wisest or most artistic 
way to ‘dress improving.’ 
discountenance the buying of second-hand dresses, 
which prevails so largely among girls who have 
the desire to dress well. 


We also want to 


In this way they 
appear to have means far beyond the reality, 


cultivate a love for finery at the expense of 


truth and the artistic sense, and are often mis- 
All dressmakers, 
too, who use the ‘ Nonpareil’ system of cutting 
are eligible to membership, provided they are 
known to give thorough instruction to their 
apprentices and pupils. As I said before, we like 
to have as associate members ladies who would 
gladly help on our object, by their sympathy and 
advice. The union is now aftiliated with the 
National Union of Women Workers. 

“TI do not mean with all shis to pose us a 
philanthropist, for I too must live and make my 
own income out of dressmaking ; but if I can so 
far influence my own class, and the young girls 
who are each year coming into it, so that a badly- 
made or fitting dress shall be a reproach to both 
maker and wearer, and make it possible ior poor 
girls to get on without any dressmakers at all, 
I shall feel that I have done good in the world, 
and not lived in vain.” 


‘I should say so too. Clothes are like two- 
edged weapons, and can be used, nay, are most 
surely used, in two very important directions as 
sharply moulding influences. Who was it that 
said that the sense of a dress bodice fitting well 
at the hack gave to the wearer a peace of mind 
that even religion often failed to supply? It 
may sound a bit unsanctified, but there is a 
meaning in the saying that no one can afford to 
ignore. To know that out of one’s own sight, 
back as well as front, within as well as without, 
we are in order, seemly and neatly dressed, puts 
a high grade of self-respect into the thoughts 
and actions of the young woman who thus seeks 
to appear as well as she is able. And the feel- 
ing propagates, and grows by what it feeds upon. 
The philosophy of clothes, from the days of 
‘Sartor Resartus’ until now, has deserved far 
more study than it has received. Let the good 
work go on.” E. G. C. 


WANTED, A MINISTRY TO 
PARENTS. 


By Frances E. Hattowegs. 


Mr. Hersexrt SPENCER, in his famous “ Essay 
on Education,” says that of the various activities 
of life for which education prepares us, those 
connected with the responsibilities of parents are 
the most neglected. His words are, “Seriously, 
is it not an astonishing fact that, though on ihe 
treatment of offspring depends their lives or 
deaths, their moral welfare or their ruin, yet no 
word on the instruction of children is ever given 
to those who will be parents? There is almost 
no duty or work in the world that does not 
require some outfit or qualification in order to 
the doing of it well. But to the position of 
parent very little care is given, and next to no 
preparation is made.” 

While teachers are in every way better pre- 
pared for their work than in past years, parents 
have not kept pace with them. Indeed, it may 
be sid that they have allowed themselves to bo 
more lax because schools are sv much better 
than they were. Not a few seem to think that 
having provided shelter, food, and clothing, their 
whole duty is performed ; day and Sunday schools 
will do the rest. 

Wisdom in training is not instinctive, although 
popular idea seems to imply that it is. Mere 
natural affection is insufficient. What grievous 
mistakes are made by the fondest of mothers ! 
What cruelties are perpetrated under the name 


of discipline ! 
careless indifference stunt and mar children 
during the early years of life! To train children 
is of all work the most important ; to err in this 
work is a sad and fatal form of wrong doing. It 
has been said by a writer on education, “ Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred lost lives lie at the door of 
parents who took no pains to deliver their 
children from sloth, from sensual appetites, from 
wilfulness; no pains to fortify them with the 
habits of a good life.” 


classes do not feel the need of help. 
imagine that they would shrink from the task 
with trembling, or if they heard how wisdom was 
to be obtained, would seek it diligently. But 
while there is « large literature extant on edu- 
cational subjects, while able pens are busy with 
the science of secular teaching, how compara- 
tively little is written for the furtherance of 
spiritual and moral training. And that little is 
in no great demand. Smallness of demand 


What neglect, injustice, and 


It is ominous that so many parents of all 
One would 


means smallness of supply. 
Call parents together, make them thini:. 


The want of perception as to their responsibili- 


ties is at the root of the difficulty, and this is 


apparent as regards fathers. Not a few abdi- 
cate, and persuade themselves that the mother 


is the right person to bear unhelped the burden 
of the spiritual and moral training of the 
family. As sun and moon rule the tides, so 


father and mother are needed to complete home 
rule. 
commands are given to the fathers, 


In the Word of God admonitions and 
Jean Paul 
Richter suggests the immense influence of 
fathers in the words, “ The words spoken by a 
father to his children, in the privacy of home, 


are not heard by the world, but as in whisper- 
ing galleries, they are clearly heard at the end 
and by posterity.” 


It is as true also that mothers must be made 
to think. One of the most important services 
that can be rendered to mankind is to impress 
mothers with their need of knowledge. If the 
efforts which are being made on every hand, to 


stop the supply of ruined and ignoble lives, are 


to succeed, something must be done on behalf 
of mothers. 

‘Mothers’ Unions ” among the poor, and the 
National Parents’ Educational Union among a 
section of the rich and cultured, are doing noble 
service ; but there is a huge field waiting help— 
that numerous class whose days are filled with 
incessant toil, and whose narrow means leave 
little margin of time when they may read or 
think upon this vital subject of child-training. 
Such needs demand a ministry. To provide 
opportunities when, in friendly conversation, the 
difficulties of training can be discussed, should 
be the aim of all who care for the future of our 
nation. To circulate helpful books among 
parents, which shall arouse them from their 
apathy, is to be a true philanthropist. It is 
time we had a “ Parents’ Library.” We shall 
owe a debt of gratitude to the publisher who 
issues those books already written on moral 
and spiritual training in a cheap and uniform 
edition, and who will create a demand for more 
from men and women of experience, 


Why should parents be left entirely to clear 
their own path, form their own experience, or 
fall back upon their ancestors’ methods ? 


When we remember that the first ten years 


of the child are the most influential period in 
training, and that this time generally occurs 
when parents are young and immature, we 


understand the need there is for their help and 
encouragement, ‘The task committed to them 
is one of extreme difticulty—once done it cannot 
bv andone. To help parents to form right and 
yood ideals is a great and far-reaching service to 
(jod and to humanity, 
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The circulation of the paper has never 
been larger than in the last few weeks, and 
I feel sure that the arrangement herein 
detailed will be favourably regarded by those 
who have its interests at heart. I have full 
confidence in the growing success of an enter- 
prise which has been a source of great 
interest and satisfaction to me, as all enter- 
prises must be in which we invest our best 
resources of work and worth when those on 
whose behalf they have been undertaken 
give their appreciation and help. 


tendency to violence against one who had 
offended him. To do the “ penny dreadfuls ” 
justice, they do not make heroes out of such 
merely pitiful, selfish, and deceitful cowards 
as Read. They are much given to a general 
tone to the effect that to be good is to be a 
milksop, and that the path of heroism is one 
that leads through the prison dock from time 
to time. But while they thus distort the 
ideal of honour and make romantic excellence 
to chiefly consist in defiance of law and order, 
they do not descend on the whole to the 
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in Philanthropy and Reform. Thanking you, my comrades, for your co- depths of the real life that is daily reported 
Co-editors—Lady Henry Somerset, Annie E. operation, I am, as always, yours in joyful | 19 our newspapers. In the low boy’s tales, 
Holdsworth. service, for instance, there is generally a masterful 


and coarse chivalry towards women; a lad 
reading them habitually might indeed come 
to think ita fine and a natural thing to 
seize by forc2 on the person of a girl for whom 
he had a fancy, but he would not be taught 
to beat his wife or murder his mother. It is 
in the records of real life that lads find such 
horrors as these; police-court ‘“ dreadfuls” are 
the worst. 

There is therefore great good sense in the 
suggestion of Mr. John Burns that lads under 
a certain age should be excluded from police 
aud Jaw courts. He fortifies himse'f with the 
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‘sPENNY DREADFULS.”’ 


Ir is an inevitable and invariable fact that 
when a lad is found guilty of some serious 
crime he has been prepared for it by a habit 
of perusing the class of literature that is 
generally understood under the name of 


== months vee eee a ee “penny dreadfuls.” Nobody was surprised | advice to the same effect of police serge ints 
3 . i es ls. 8d. to hear that Robert Coombes, the boy whoso | and others engaged in the court. Boys 


have no business in court, and the ex- 
ample of the result of seeing Read’s trial on 
the boy Coombes is a striking proof of the 
desirability of keeping them away. Here is 
a practical suggestion, therefore, to which 
the Home Secretary and magistrates may 
well pay immediate attention. 

Can anything else be done? We fear that 
a practical censorship over “ boys’ tales” can- 
not be established. Societies have been 
established to supply a better class of litera- 
ture, but there is no use in offering boys 
what they will not buy and read. We can 
but point out to mothers and teachers the 
necessity of trying to early train right feel- 
ings on the subject of what is heroic and 
honourable, to brand with scorn the false 
heroism that finds grandeur in mere killing 
and revenge, and to hold up to respect the 
performance of dangerous duty, the k2eping 
of the promise that has been made, and the 
fulfilling the obligations that have been 
undertaken even to our own hurt, the 
endurance of hardship for some good purpose, 
as by explorers, missionaries, and the heroes 
of real action who risk their lives to save 
others. For all this the newspaper affords 
opportunity from time to time, and books 
that are easily accessible give other oppor- 
tunities for imprinting the same ideas. The 
point is that the mind gathers to itself from 
all literature and all life that for which it is 
prepared, and that the very same story, 
whether fiction or reality, that will turn a 
right mind sick with disgust and contempt, 
may make a mind of wrong tendencies and 
false ideals full of emulation. Mothers aud 
teachers may do much to form right ideals 
and to correct false standards, and the task 
cannot begin too early; the nursery and the 
infant school must be sought to set right 
this wrong state of mind in boys. 


cruelly and callously murdered his unfortunate 
mother, had been an industrious student of 
such periodicals. The thought naturally 
arises that such pernicious publications 
should be stopped. As poison may not be 
indiscriminately sold, and as there exists a 
law to prevent the free circulation of im- 
moral literature of another order, is it not 
possible to check such mischievous “ boys’ 
papers”? But however desirable this would 
be, it must be perceived that the practical 
difficulty is great. A censorship of publica- 
tions of any description is always difficult, 
and is almost impossible when, as in this 
case, it is not so much a question of what is 
actually said in a work, but of the tendency 
that its perusal will have on the readers’ 
minds. A-right-judging mind reaps from the 
records of cowardly crime an aversion to the 
wickedness and a contempt for its doers. 
But a mind that is naturally bent to evil 
admires the wrong, and makes a hero of the 
contemptible actor of it. 

A striking instance of this fact—that we 
bring away from books or from life only the 
lessons and the feelings that we are naturally 
and previously prepared to receive —has been 
afforded in the case of the depraved boy, 
Coombes. Surely, to every mind that has the 
most simple and elementary bent in the right 
direction, the history of the murderer Read 
is one that offers no attraction to admiration 
or imitation? In the sordid story of false pre- 
tence and lies, of family neglect and selfish in- 
dulgence, ending in the cruel and cowardly and 
treacherous shooting of an unarmed person, 
there was noattraction. Yet the story had so 
attracted this boy Coombes that he had made 
a journey, at much trouble and fatigue, in 
order to see that man Read take his trial, 
The effect of this real life ‘ dreadful” on the 
wretched boy had evidently been to fan his 
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TO THE READERS OF THE 
‘*WOFIAN’S SIGNAL.” 


Ow1ne to the fact that I am likely to bo 
abroad during the next winter, and that 
family duties must claim much of my atten- 
tion, I have thought it wiser to withdraw 
my name from the active Ed 'torship of THE 
Woman’s SicNaL, and to take instead the 
post of Corresponding Editor. Miss Frances 
Willard will be associated with me in this 
position. 

I regret to say that Miss Holdsworth’s 
health obliges her to seek a warmer climate 
for the winter, and for this reason she has 
felt it nec2ssary, greatly to our regret, to resign 
her position ; but the pages of Taz Woman's 
SiGNAL will still be brightened by contribu- 
tions from her gifted pen. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, whose 
writings have won for her a high place 
among English journalists, and whose past 
work shows that she is in warm sympathy 
with the principles for which Tue Woman's 
Sicvat has stood from the beginning, will 
be, in and after the next issue, responsible 
for the carrying on of the paper. She will 
conduct i. along the lines on which it has 
already won the confidence of progressive 
minded women; but will also, as I believe, add 
a home touch that will bring the paper into 
closer sympathy with that large circle of 
women who are not yet wholly with us, but 
whose good word and good will are of the 
first importance to the suc:ess of the reforms 
we have at heart. 
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Honour to whom honour is due. If Mrs. 


Bedford Fenwick is correctly reported in her 


paper on the “National Value of Organised 
Labour and Co-operation among Women,” 
read before the British Association last weak, 
she considered that the non-formation or the 
non-success of women’s societies was largely 
due to the want of a central and controlling 
organisation. Now this hardly does justice 
to the excellent work of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, which unites the women’s 
trade societies all over the country, assists, 
if desired, to guide their policy, gives advice 
and help. The League is fully recognised 
by the Trades Congress, and on its executive 
body we find secretaries (men) of the great 
unions which contain both men and women 
members, besides Lady Jeune, Lady Dilke, 
Mr. F. Verney, and others. Our readers 
may remember that the League was founded 
twenty years ago by Mrs. Paterson, and its 
excellent offices in Club Union Buildings 
were erected in her memory. The League 
has now between 20,000 and 30,000. members, 
and is at present busy federating as far as 
possible the 100,000 women who are members 
of amalgamated unions. And it carries on 
active trade union propaganda by means of 
its capable organising secretary, Miss Mar- 
land. Many strikes and trade disputes 
have been successfully settled by the good 
offices of the League Secretary, now Miss 
Marion Tuckwell. The Jeague needs time, 
more money, more everything, but given the 
conditions of women’s labour, it has made 
excellent progress. Trade-unionis ts fully 
recognise its value, and often lend a helping 
hand in the difficult work of organising 
female labour. It is perhaps not an unfair 
criticism to say that our American friends 
have often splendid shells of organisations 
with little inside to them, as the man 
facetiously observed of the overworked tram 
horse. The English, on the other hand, 
have their great movements in the humblest 
beginnings. ‘The seed is strong and healthy, 
and this movement is all the more promising 
that it was begun by a working woman 
herself. 


Most of us know that homely but not very 
elegant proverb about the dog, the fool, and 
his folly. There is a good illustration of it in 
the Daily Chronicle of September 24th, in the 
form of a letter, “The Rights of Women,” 
signed by the sweet name of Virginia. We 
cannot fancy her playing the mild and 
passive part assigned to her prototype in 
Roman days. With that wonderful display 
of feminine logic which the Chronicle has 
recently found so beautiful, profound, con- 
vincing, the fair Virginia essays to prove the 
delusion of female suffrage, to uphold the 
intelligence of those women who regard the 
entrance of women into politics as unneces- 
sary and undesirable, to warn us that their 
introduction into Parliament would destroy 
“its historic dignity, often lowered but never 
permanently lost” (pleasant euphemism for the 
Sanderson affray in the last Parliament). 
Ultimately, so Virginia says, Parliament with 
woman in it would become a theatre for the 
display of millinery and society intercourse. 


to the waste paper basket. 
half column, besides almost a whole column 
for the letter, is expended in praise of 
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‘‘ Have women no wrongs ?” asks Virginia. 
Oh, yes, women wage-earners have wrongs, 
two-thirds of which are inflicted by women 
on their own sex, and could be removed if 
woman would only concern herself with 
individual acts of philanthropy. We are not 
distorting Virginia, but sitting with an open 
Chronicle, transcribing her, as we understand 
our editorial duty. Zealous ladies should 
lighten and brighten shop-girls’ lives ; if 
wealthy, they should not enter into the ranks 


of journalism and make competition more 
severe for others (Virginia is a journalist) ; 


they should settle the servant question, for 


the tyranny of woman has made domestic 
service detestable to the average servant; 
they should invite young teachers to tea- 
parties in their homes. 
men’s morals alone” (perhaps this is the 
inspiration of Virginius). 
settled some of these matters, we need not 
trouble our souls about female suffrage,” 


“Let ladies leave 


“ Until they have 


For sheer impertinence in prescribing duties 
to others, for lack of logic and ignorance of 


economicz, we warmly commend this letter 
to our readers. The Editor, on the other 
hand, calls it a “highly practical contribu- 
tion.” 
some of our women workers want an inch in 


We know that when the I.L.P. or 
the Chronicle they are summarily relegated 


But now a full 


Virginia. Not only, according to the writer, 


is woman to show much more capacity for 
voting than man seems to have done in the 


1895 elections, but she is to pay up hand- 


somely in philanthropic work. The woman 


that Thou gavest to be with him has driven 
civilisation into the wrong grooves. When 
she has righted the manifold greed and 
wickedness of capitalism, then, but not before, 
will the Editor look into her political claims. 
Happy day when the almighty one shall 
deign to look on the poor blackbeetle. May 
we be there to intercept that condescending 
glance. 


The situation in Armenia does not seem to 
improve. As our readers know, Russia and 
France have withdrawn from the Conference 
of the Great Powers, and have left England 
to \work out Armenia’s salvation alone, or 
else to leave the unspeakable Turk to exter- 
minate a people who have been Christian 
since Christianity was. We are not able to 
announce as yet anything definite from the 
various plans which some of our leading 
women workers in social affairs are con- 
sidering. Meantime there remains the field 
of material help. Thousands of people 
are out of work, as a result of the dreadful 
state of the country. An American mission- 
ary, Dr. Grace Kimball, has undertaken, as far 
as possible, to find work for the unemployed. 
An able little committee of Mnglish women, 
of which Mrs, Cole (3, Trebovir Road, Karl’s 
Court, S.W.) and Mrs. Hickson are the 
moving spirits, ix quietly collecting money— 
the florins and shillings of sympathetic 
women—and forwarding the sums to Dr. 
Kimball, wherewith to buy wool for spinning, 
weaving, knitt'ng. Last week £100 from 
friends at Lecds was forwarded by the 
secretary. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


SONIA KOVALEVSKY. 
BiocrarHy AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY.® 


Since the appearance of “ The Heavenly Twins,” 
I cannot think of a book that has interested me 
half as much as “Sonia Kovalevsky.” Even 
the Daily Chrowicle, which for the last few 
months has had more kicks than halfpence for 
the Modern Woman— it now gives her capitals 
—had recently a two-foot leader on the book, in 
which the handsome admission is made that the 
biography is “not so subjective, or long, or 
psychological that it cannot be read, and read 
with interest.” To be sure, the leader is stuffed 


with gibes, flouts, sneers, and a few jeers, for 
you cannot retrogress favourably without those 
things; but still, when allowance is made for 
idiosyncrasy, when we recollect that such leaders 
mean bread and butter for somebody, there still 
remains the admission that a woman may have 
brain as well as heart. 


The book is curious in its double form. The 


first half is a biography of her friend by Anna C. 


Leffler ; the second, “The Sisters Rajevsky,” is 


an autobiography by Sonia Kovalevsky. Madame 


Leffler explained to Henrik Ibsen that the bio- 


graphy is Sonia’s “own poem about herself, seen 


with my eyes,” and at the same time warns the 
reader that in “ Sisters Rajevsky” Madame 
Kovalevsky’s tendency to self-contemplation, to 
idealise, ha; led her to distort facts, to give a 


different picture of her childhood from that 


which others saw. Unhappily, this autobiography 
was little more than begun, else it would prob- 
ably have been a work of high merit and 
originality. 

Madame Lefiler, a well-known Swedish writer, 
wrote in Swedish; and, although Louise Cossel’s 
translation is good and fluent, it must be owned 
that such a work suffers in translation, For the 
rest, the style is simple. If there are gaps and 
thin places, they only set the imagination to 
work. The reader is not annoyed by strings of 
stupid adulation, which must be stripped off a 
biography in estimating its value, and which 
suggest the court poet even to the dullest. 

Sonia (Russian diminutive of Sophia) Kru- 
kovsky was tho youngest of a Russian gen>ral’s 
three children. Short, slender, with abundant 
curly hair, and fine, intellectual features, from a 
very early age she showed marked talent for 
mathematics, and indeed extraordinary aptitude 
all round. Her nursery was papered with news- 
papers and the sheets of an old mathematical 
treatise (!). Often she stood puzzling over the 
strange forms and formul: of the latter. At a 
later period, professors were astounded to find 
that a young child, who had apparently had no 
key to mathematical mysteries, remembered and 
understood some of the reasoning thus brought 
before her. Her elder sister, Aniuta, tall, 
handsome, and particularly graceful, was Sonia’s 


great exemplar. Since she could not emulate in 


physical gifts the brilliant sister she so much 
admired, Sonia scems to have decided in her own 
mind that she must surpass her in mental attain- 
ment. Aniuta was fond of the little yirl with 
“the green gooseberry eyes,” allowed her to 
enjoy her society, and accepted her admiration 
as a deserved tribute. Thus tho six years’ 
difference in their age was a smaller bar than is 
commonly the case. 

When Sonia was seventeen the Cneral tcok 
his family for a winter in St. Petersburz, ancl 
here both the girls were brought into conta-t 
with the new movement then in vogue among 
educated Russians. Their aspirations for liberty, 

* 7, Memoir by A. C. Letter, Duchess a di Caja- 
nello, JI. Reminiscences of Childbood, written 
by herself. Translate’ into Enzlish by Louise von 
Cossel. Walter Scott, L ' 3s. 64. 


for education, for a wider social life were 
quickened. General Krukovsky disapproved 
this movement. It was not a proper thing for 
a woman to be a student, to aspire to things 
outside the sacred circle of the family, as he 
understood the term “circle.” On discovering 
that Aniuta had written a novel and taken pay 
for it he characteristically expressed himself: 
“ Now you sell your work, how can I be certain 
that some day you will not sell yourself ? ” 

The girls had a friend, Inez, who shared their 
views on progress, and together the trio, like 
Portia, “devised somewhat.” It was not an 
uncommon thing at that time for young women 
who were bent on achieving liberty to obtain it 
by a conventional marriage, an idea which now 
occurred to the Krukoveky young women. With 
their friend Inez they called upon a young 
university professor, with whom they were 
slightly acquainted, and who was known to be 
devoted to “the cause.” He seated them in a 
row on the sofa and glanced inquiringly. 

An awkward pause was broken by 
Aniuta, who unhesitatingly asked 
whether the Professor would be in- 
clined to release them by marrying 
one (any one would do), accompanying 
the trio to a German or Swiss Uni- 
versity, and leaving them there to 
study. Calmly and coldly the young 
man declined the proposal, and in a 
business-like way, neither abashed nor 
aggrieved, the ladies shook his hand 
and withdrew. 

Professors are high game. Inez and 
Aniuta put their heads together and 
decided to repeat their offer to a 
student, and in a more informal way 
they sounded Woldemar Kovalevsky. 
He quite fell in with the idea, but 
with one variation in the programme. 
He would marry Sonia. It was a 
knell to their hopes, for the girls 
thoroughly realised that General 
Krukovsky would not consent. In- 
deed, he was very angry, ordered the 
family to prepare for a return to 
Palibino, their country seat, and ar- 
ranged a farewell dinner-party for 
their friends and relatives. 

But the peculiarly shy and childish 
Sonia had other plans. 

“ Where is Sonia?” said the 
General, as he was sitting down to 
table with his guests, unable to see 
his little girl. 

Aniuta replied that she had gone 
out. 

“ Gone out! 
With whom ? ” 

* By herself. 
table.” 

It was brought. “ Father, forgive me, I am 
with Woldemar, and I ask you not to oppose 
our marriage any longer.” 

It was a cruel but a clever stroke, probably 
not fully realised by the girl who dealt it. The 
General excused himself to his guests, and in a 
short time returned with Sonia and Woldemar, 
the latter being introduced as his daughter’s 
future husband. 


What do you mean? 


There is a note on her toilet- 


MARRIAGE. 

In 1868 the pair married and started for St. 
Petersburg. After a few weeks they travelled 
on to Heidelberg, where both were enrolled as 
students of the university. Sonia devoted her- 
self to mathematics, Woldemar to geology and 
the concrete sciences, living entirely as students. 
In after years, Sonia used to bitterly complain 
of her wasted youth, and declare that she had 
never known happiness. But an intimate friend, 
who knew their life at Heidelberg, says it 
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To have married for love, for mere personal 
happiness, was not the thing for enthusiasts of 
the new light, and is thus alluded to :— 


‘‘One of Aniuta’s friends about this time com- 
mitted the mean action of marrying for love; 


how despised and pitied her! Sonia par- 
ticularly felt her heart swell with indignation 
that anybody could thus forsake all ideals. And 


the young wife herself felt thoroughly ashamed 
in presence of her friends, as if she had fallen 
deeply.” 

But this was when Sonia was seventeen ; 
later, her views were quite different. The 
interruption to the happy Heidelberg life was 
brought about by Inez and Aniuta, who joined 
the party and failed to harmonise with it. They 
thought that Kovalevsky was monopolising 
Sonia; that as the marriage was merely formal, 
he was not keeping to the bargain. 

The end of the matter was that Kovalevsky 
set off alone to study at Jena and Miivich, 
leaving the ladies behind. Simple-hearted, 


SONIA KOVALEVSKY. 
(By kind permission of publishers, Messrs. Walter Scott, Ltd.) 


noble-minded Kovalevsky! He could be happy 
with his books and a glass of tea, and he was. 
Sonia was made otherwise, needed some one to 


constantly share her work and difficulties, to 


sympathise with her, meet her at trains, and 
perform a hundred little services. It was a 
grievance that her husband accepted the separa- 


tion so calmly. Already there were small indi- | 


cations of that jealous desire to absorb 
another, to live on the hilltop of exalted senti- 
ment, which were to prove incompatible with 
her happiness. 

Sonia had the most engaging and bashful 
manners ; German professors almost forgave her 


for being so gifted, since her deprecating way | 
Her reputa- | 
| wife on a bed of sickness for many weeks, filled 


was half an apology for ability. 
tion was growing. “ Look, look,” said a woman 
in the street to her child, “that’s the girl who 
is so fond of going to school.” 

Absorbed in her work, to the exclusion of 
any consideration for food, dress, lodging, the 


| order of her rooms, Sonia grudged her husband 
seemed nobly happy, indeed, the only period | a similar absorption in his work, 


She was not 


\ 


| their ears. 
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what each could spare from work. Still 
they were friends, always spending their 
holidays together, going long walks, and 
occasionally attending the theatra or opera 
Kovalevsky was establishing his name as es 
independent scientific investigator. In 1870 he 
accompanied her to Berlin, where for four years 
she worked under Professor Weierstrass, the 
father of modern mathematical analysis. Berlin 
University was and still is closed to women, so 
that Sonia had to ask the Professor for private 
lessons. The learned German disliked the idea 
of a girl pupil, and set her some diflicult problems 
in the hope that she could not solve them. In 
a few days she returned with correct and original 
solutions. Sonia was a peculiarly ill-dressed 
young woman, and not always tidy. Explaining 
here methods, an ugly hat came off, and showed 
the Professor rich curly hair, fine features, 
animated by his approval. From that day for- 
ward he was her devoted and faithful friend. 
She was received into his family as one of them- 
selves. Her husband hung on in an 
indefinite fashion. It is significant that 
she introduced him about this time as 
“a relative.” 

Sonia’s mathematical work consisted 
almost entirely in the development of 
her master’s ideas. 

A certain editor is dismayed to find 
that she wrote a treatise on Partial 
Differential Equations, an essay on the 
reduction of Elliptic Integrals, a theory 
of the propagation of light through 
crystals, a thesis on the movement of a 
rigid body. 

In 1874, after a long spell of weary 
and most irregular work night and day 
at times, Sonia received her Dr. Phil. 
from Gottingen University. Her shy- 
ness would not allow of her appearing 
in an oral examination; the great 
merit of her paper work secured her 
an exemption. 

THE OLD HOME 

Presently we find Sonia and Aniut, 
who had had a somewhat startlin: 
career in Paris during the Siege and 
Commune, reunited in the old home at 
Palibino. Their father had mellowed 
with age; he had accepted the in- 
evitable in his two extraordinary 
daughters, and when he died, a few 
months later, their grief was sincere. 
A reconciliation was effected between 
Kovalevsky and his wife, who lived in 
some style in Petersburg, enjoying 
the most distinguished scientific and 
literary society. Strange to say, both 
launched out into a career of specu- 
lation which at one time promised them great 
wealth. When their only child was born, in 
1878, everyone regarded her as a great heiress. 
Neither was at all fitted for speculation, and 
soon the whole house of cards fell about 
Differences, too, had arisen be- 
tween the husband and wife, the former 
more and more coming under the influencs 
of an adventurer who tempted him to re- 
newed speculation, against his wife's wishes. 
These differences ended in Madame Kovalevsky 
leaving home, husband, and child to resume her 
old student life. Scarcely had she dong 8°, 
when her husband fell victim to @ seandalous 
fraud, and the text siynificantly says, “Jacked 
courage to survive it.” The news stretched the 


with anguish and remorse. When she rost from 


“her sick bed “her fine complexion was goue: * 


when she had ever known Sonia truly content. | content that each should bring to the marriage | 


7S 


deep wrinkle had settled between her bres: 
where it remained over after.” 
LECTURER AT STUCKHOLM. 
It was in 1883 that Mittay Lefiler, Profersot 
of Mathematies at Steckholwn University. ad 


at 


mt 
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also a pupil of Weierstrass, was able, after a 
successful petition, to obtain the post of Lecturer 
on Mathematics for Mdme. Kovalevsky. The 
post was at first for five years, later for life. 
Prof, Leffler was deeply impressed with her 
acuteness of thought and rapid perception, and 
considered that the new Stockholm University 
acquired glory for itself in securing her services. 
Her life at Stockholm began very brilliantly. 
Here she met Anna Leffler, and formed one of 
those friendships which, despite male cynicism, 
women often form—a friendship which, although 
it occasionally suffered from eclipse, was a great 
consolation to both women. But she wearied of 
Stockholm, its life became known to her inside 
out. She was meant for great cities,“and grieved 
friends by her dictum, ‘“‘The road from Stock- 
holm to Malmi is the most beautiful line I have 
ever seen ; but the road from Malmé to Stock- 
holm is the ugliest, dullest, most tiresome.” As 
a Russian, she was a curious blend of northern 
devotion to work and abstract ideas, and of the 
southern longing for full, rich, sensuous life. 
Drawn first by the one ideal of life and then by 
the other, she may be said to have waged eternal 
war with herself. She held the most exalted and 
exaggerated idea of the power of love, of the 
happiness it can ensure. Life was worth nothing 
without it. Her distinguished position in the 
scientific world was not to be compared with it 
for a moment; in fact, a mere bagatelle which 
she would gladly have sacrificed. Friends who 
heard her discoursing thus, smiled, for the real 
fact was that the woman mathematician wanted 
both love and science, with all that both can 
give. Motherhood was little to her, probably 
for the reason that children demand affection and 
sacrifice, which was exactly what Mdme. 
Kovalevsky demanded too. For many years her 
little girl lived apart from her; and indeed the 
mother recognised that she was not the best 
person to bring the child up. 

At Stockholm she seems to have had several 
offers of marriage, but so exalted were her notions 
on the subject, demanding the very highest form 
of mental and spiritual companionship, that these 
offers were refused. 

Her friends urged upon her that she must 
compete, and successfully, for the highest 
scientific honour a man or woman can attain, the 
Prix Bordin. Mdme, Kovalevsky agreed, but 
was in one of her idle moods. Shakespeare 
observes—. 


“So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament—” 


and Mdme. Kovalevsky held the same opinion, 
for she had laid mathematics aside, and was busy 
ornamenting her frayed and tattered furniture, 
with its broken springs and evident stufting, by 
Means of antimacassars aud such like. Her 
friends were desperate at this waste of time, and 
humorous passages took place between her and 
Mdme. Leffl-r. Finally, she pulled herself 
together, began working night and day, gained 
the great prize, aud the homage of scientific 
Europe. But the price demanded was personal 
huppivess, and she found it too heavy. 

By a terrible irony of fate, it was whilst she 
was working so hard that she met the man in 
whom she fancied she saw her heart's desire. 
Which must she give up, or should she grasp at 
both» The last was what she aimed at, but 
unhappily love suffered shipwreck amid the 
great ovation of which she was the horoine at 
Paris, Whilst overwhelmed with honours and 
compliments she writes of herself that she is un- 
happy asa dog, conune les hommes et surtout 
course les femmes pourent Uctre. 

in a state of profound physical depression and 
dissitisfaction with life, Madame Kovalevsky 
tool. the wearisomo journey from Herlin to Stock- 
hoim, by the worst route, to avoid small-pox at 
Monsuhagen, and jn bad weather. She caughta 


severe chill, and died amongst strangers at the 
early age of forty. 

Daring her later years she had developed 
marked literary ability, taking deep pleasure in 
the work, and promising to make a name for 
herself in the world of literature. She collab- 
orated with Madame Leffler in plays and novels, 
displaying, as ever, a tendency to entirely 
possess her collaborator, and prevent her doing 
work of which she, Sonia, did not heartily 
approve. Madame Kovalevsky knew no 
language thoroughly, although she had a reading 
and working knowledge of several—even her 
Russian had a foreign strain. Probably she 
would have overcome this difliculty had she 
lived. 

In their death the friends were not long 
divided. Whilst correcting the last proofs of her 
biography, Madame Leffler, who had married 
the Duke of Cajanello, was smitten by mortal 
sickness, and died at almost the same age as her 
friend. C. S. Bremyer. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


A marriage is announced to take place in 
about a year’s time between Mr. Honry Somers 
Somerset, only child of Lady Henry Somerset, 
and Lady Catherine de Vere Beauclerk, fourth 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans, and grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
Lady Henry, who is now in Ireland, and has 
just retired from the Editorship of Tux S1anat, 
will have the hearty congratulations of her 
many friends and well-wishers on this auspicious 


occasion. 
* * * 


An emissary of the Salvation Army has 
called at Tux Sint office to ask the Editor to 
remind readers that next week, September 29th, 
begins the Army week of Self-denial all the 
world over. Ido this with great pleasure, and 
in the hope that many will add their mite to 
help the officers to raise £60,000. Last year 
the sum raised was £46,105, no mean amount in 
these hard times. Here are the words of 
General Booth upon woman’s work in the 
Church :—“ The Army offers woman equal 
opportunity, equal recognition, equal encourage- 
ment with man in all forms of Christian work. 
Its highest offices are shared by women, and its 
prizes—of difficult toil combined with magnifi- 
cent opportunity—are within her reach.” And 
this equality of opportunity counts for some- 
thing in the undoubted success of the Salvation 
Army. 

*# % # 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is certainly a 
man of great courage. At the very moment 
when Nonconformists are fiercely attacking him 
for yielding to the Sectarians that the Apostles’ 
Creed and Church Catechism may well he 
taught in the State Schools, hoe actually ven- 
tures to reply to the Rev. Arnaud Scott’s 
objections to women delegates at the Wesleyan 
Conference. Readors will remember that 187 
Wesleyan ministers, against 169, voted that 
women be not admitted to the Conference. 
Mr. Scott's objections are three. Mr. Hughes 
calls them tolerable. Most women will call 
them tolerably ancient. (1) There is iasuflicient 
demand for the change. (2) No other church 
has yet dono anything of the sort. (3) The 
proposal is contrary to the general trend of the 
New Testament. 

* FF 

Mr, Hughes’ courage displays itself in his 
treating the Scott objections in all seriousness, 
especially the third, Ife quotes many texts to 
prove that sex distinctions are foreign to the 
spirit Gf Christianity, and to its ultimate pur 
pose. OF course, The Bible will serve as an 
armoury for either side. <A scofliog Fronchman 


a ne 


remarked of the English people that when 
Raleigh first introduced potatoes we would not 
eat them, because they were not mentioned in 
the Bible. Women who have a message to 
deliver will be listened to in pulpit and on plat- 
form, despite Mr. Scott's notions as to the trend 
of the New Testament. 
+ * # 

The Press this week seems somewhat excited 
over the fact that women kavo been acting as 
stevedores at the London docks. They have helped 
to load and unload vessels engaged in trade with 
the Continent. Mineral waters and other 
“light” articles formed the bulk of the cargo. 
So far, the men have only looked on the new 
departure with an amused eye, but the women 
are, as usual, in deadly earnest, and have formed 
themselves into a Female Stevedores’ Union, It 
seems regrettable that women should take to 
such heavy work as this, though, so far as my 
observation goes, few forms of labour are more 
severe than the wash-tub. The times seem out 
of joint when great men, six foot high, handle 
ribbon and ladies’ stockings, and women take to 
shifting cargoes, 

* * 

The Women’s Exhibition, now open in Copen- 
hagen, contains specimens of women’s work in 
dentistry and in cabinet-making. Copenhagen 
seems to have two women who have started in 
the latter business, and the “ Active Woman” 
of the Western Morning News reports that a 
beautifully made and polished secretaire book- 
case, made by a lady, found a purchaser in the 
Crown Princess of Denmark. To s.y tho least of 
it, tooth-repairing and cabinet-making seem fully 
as feminine occupations for women as the new 
one of stevedore. 

* * 

There has been sent to Tue Sianat office a 
sample of the Kiesow Safety Lamp for paraftia, 
a neat little affair, which the inventor and 
manufacturer claims will prevent those frequent 
lamp explosions which cause the death of so 
many persons. ‘The reservoir is metal, unbreak- 
able in the ordinary sense of the word, and the 
wick is encased in an S-shaped tube. Should 
the lamp be upset, one half of this tube fills 
with air and prevents the oil escaping. The 
lamp should prove a blessing to those too 
numerous persons who handle paraflin as if it 
were water. 

* * & 

Complaints are often heard that this is a too 
much governed and inspected land. Versonally 
I doubt it, especially the inspection, ‘The case 
of the Jona, in which six womon and a child 
were burned to death, suggests that as yet in- 
spection is not carried too far. A lamp-room 
next door to the women’s cabin, the raid room 
not encased in iron, and having commonly five 
gallons of paraffin stored in it, seems an undesir- 
able neighbour. But then, according to English 
notions, anything does for passengers not of the 
first-class, even when that thing means destruc- 
tion to life. And if the crew of the ship ure 
responsible for the lives of the passengers, it 
does seem a pity that for second-class women 
passengers such responsibility lay on the 
shoulders of a poor girl only twenty years old 
herself. Possibly the Board of Trade may now 
issue a decrce that lamp- rooms coutaining 
paraflin had better be removed from the close 
proximity of passengers. 

e+ * * 

Wisdom after the event is not very valuable, 
but one oan hardly help heaving a sigh that 
these poor victims lipgered in the cabin, busy 
with all the complicated machinery of women's 
dressing, whilst’ their very lives were trembling 
in the balanes. Tu these days of much travel- 
ling, of high :tereys (ary not Queen Aune's 
Mansions thirteen sturoys Jogh?) it may not 
be amiss for women tu gras .)e desirability of 
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being dreaved for the night to suit any emer- 
gency. Men who live in warm climates, and an 
increasingly large number of women have recog- 
nised that a pyjama sleeping suit is the very 
best. Passers-by are said to mock at woman in 
a rational cycling costume. But I venture to 
predict that descent in the fire-escape in a pro- 
per sleeping costume would strike admiration 
even into the small boy. Qui vivra verra. 
** # 

Everybody is talking of the exceptional 
weather. Summer clothing, no fires, windows 
open top and bottom, streets like a burning 
fiery furnace and smelling abominably, are the 
order of the day. Only the restaurants are 
worse than the streets, with the horrid smell of 
stale food added to the heat. Who was that 
noble Frenchman who about 1820 began to offer 
a yearly prize for good conduct? His name 
escapes me, but it began with M. Would that 
some patriotic Englishman would emulate him 
and offer a handsome prize for the man or 
woman who will begin a well-ventilated res- 
taurant, with good. well-cooked food and within a 
radius of a mile of Ludgate Circus. 

* & * 

“Chatting the other day with a young man 
journalist, he complained that no woman had 
ever: made a successful editor. Is not this a 
_ little premature and sweeping? Narrow as my 
circle of editors is,” writes Femina, “I know 
three women editors who have made their papers 
successful. First, there is Miss Lowe, who has 
for many years occupied the editorial chair of 
the Queen. It is a fashionable woman's paper, 
and the best of the ladies’ Society papers. Then 
a lady, Mrs. Comyns, I think, edits the Feathered 
World with great success. And the last of my 
special trio, latest in the field, is Mrs. Beer, who 
about a year ago assumed the editorship of the 
Sunday Times. Its circulation is steadily in- 
creasing, and it was whispered in my journalistic 
ear the other day that the property has so much 
improved that Mrs. Beer was offered more than 
twice the sum she paid for the paper. I know 
as a fact that Mrs, Beer personally attends to 
the whole of the editorial work.” 

* * *& 

Women are often interested in philanthropy, 
and of course some small papers are owned by 
them to make known special work, papers which 
do not pay and have never been expected to do 
0. I question whether any one is justified in 
saying that women have had a larger proportion 
of failures than men even in philanthropy. I 
havo known more than one man risk money and 
plenty of it to advocate his “ ism.” The fact is 
that some young journalists aspire to be editors, 
and naturally a critical spirit possesses them 
when they see women in this position. They 
recollect that home is woman's sphere, and lose 
no opportunity of saying so in thinly veiled 
language. 


The Women’s Printing and Kindred Trades 
Union are now following the successful example 
of other trade unions by sending a circular to all 
fair houses offering to supply book-folders, vellum 
sewers, wire stitchers, show-card mounters, or 
any women in the trade any day. The union is 
affiliated to the Women’s Trade Union League, 
and members are entitled to use the offices of the 
League at Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 
Road, as a house of call. 

* * # 

Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden has just been 
appointed Warden of the hall of residence for 
women students at the University of St. 
Andrews. This hall is to be conducted on the 
same lines as the Girton and Newnham Colleges. 
Miss Lumsden obtained the first position at the 
Cambridge Higher Examination for Women, and 
came out high in classical honours at the com- 
pletion of her course at Girton. For six years 
she has filled the post of head-mistress at St. 
Leonard’s High School, St. Andrews. 

** # 


The Figaro illustrates for us the stern im- 
partiality of the German Press in an incident 
which, so it says, befel Lord Lonsdale. He 
despatched a telegram to “ H.M. Emperor of 
Germany, Potsdam.” It was returned marked 
Address insufficient. This reminds me of a 
telegram I despatched last week at Earl’s Court 
Station to “Holdsworth, 34, Memorial Hall.” 
“ Where is the Memorial Hall?’ drawled the 
youth with a vacuous expression. “Refer to 
the directory,” said I, laying a hard-earned 
sixpence with dignity on the counter and success-. 
fully overcoming & desire to bang the door. For 
there are some things which even a postal official 
may be expected to know. 

* * # 

‘ ‘ Ser, : 

_1 i a suit pig: “at nt thy it | Wore now bay wih aeodlovek mn 
: ? : : for the sale at Christmas, but all the members 
readers will hardly believe that information as to ‘oud of neal anil 
the arrangements which Lady Henry Somerset of our household are fond of reading and music, 
has made for the reception of Jane Cakebread in pad would pherehore be very Ete ue anes 
a home for inebriates has only reached the office friends who would kindly send us a piano, books, 
by means of prers notices. The fact remains and magazines, for which they have no use. 
that the old lady is to be cared for, and an effort, I am also anxious to teach some of our 
even at the eleventh hour, made to reform her. younger people to use the typewriter, so that 
they may be the better fitted for work when they 
leave us. 
The best way to help people to be good is to 
make them healthily happy, and I am sure that 
mothers who know what an important featu:e 
bright evenings are in home life will understand 
the desire to make our cottage home here as 
cheerful as possible. We have had a ysarticu- 
larly happy summer in this lovely Surrey home, 
and I think all will look back upon their resi- 
dence at Duxhurst as certa inly not the Jeast 
happy time in their lives.— Yours faithfully, 
S1stER MarcaARET, 
Intermediate Home. 


SIGNALS FRO! FRIEND 
TO FRIEND. 


UNDER THIS HEADING we propose to reply to 
or repeat the observations with which our 
readers favour us upon all questions of general 
interest. We are also arranging with experts 
in various subjects to place their services 
gratuitously at the disposal of our readers who 
may desire information or impartial counsel. 
We shall be very glad to receive any communi- 
cations, and shall from time to time propose 
questions for special discussion, and offer a 
prize for the best reply that we receive. ll 
letters sent in are at our disposal, whether they 
are awarded a prize or not, our friends being 
understood to be willing in any case to give the 
benefit of their ideas or knowledge to their 
fellow readers. It is indispensable that all com- 
munications shall only be written on one side of 
the paper. The real name and address of the 
writer must always be stated in confidence, but 
if desired a nom-de-plume may be adopted and 
the real name will not then be printed, except 
in the case of a prize winner, who must always 
allow her name and address to be given. 
WE OFFER A PRIZE 

of ten shillings for the best letter on “ How to 
Form and Keep up Interest in a Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association.” 
Please write as briefly as possible to be clear, 
and let the replies reach us by October 7th. 


o_o? 


APPEAL FRO? DUXHURST. 
Mespames,—Now that the days are shorten- 
ing, and we are no longer able to spend our 
evenings out of doors, we are beginning to feel 
the need of indoor recreation. 


——— 
ee —— 


Miss Willard’s farewell letter to the incoming 
Editor, written in the train, with a stylograph : 
‘On the way to Southampton, September 21st, 
1895. Gcod-bye, dear Florence Fenwick Miller. 
Address me Woman’s Temple, Chicago. Let us 
always exchange all good offices for the: good 
cause, Do give Miss —— work when you can. 
Miss —— is excellent to report meetings, etc. 
She will report yesterday’s — less my farewell 
than an echo of the great June Convention. 
Good-bye. Heaven bless and prosper thee.— 
SisteR FRANCES.” 


AN ESSENTIAL FOR THE HAPPY HOME. 


IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED. 


The finest, most refreshing and pleasantest beverage 
obtainable. One ‘tablespoonful of this Extract 
makes One Gallon of splendid Beer. Try it. 
sample bottle, enough to make eight gallons, post 
irce for 9 Stamps. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 


MASON’S WINE ESSENCES, non-intoxicating. 
For children’s parties and social gatherings. A 6d. 


MON-INTOXICATING 
oy A a. Wall Sees bottle will make One Gallon of delicious Wine. Post 
y a $3 free 9 stamps, or a bottle of both Extract of Herbs 
Beco Bs; aS oY and Wine Essence post free, 15 stamps. 
Agents Wanted. 
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A whol ir! 
Correspondence. tips belong etna olay hth SCOTTISH ECHOES. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible ie ronan Kg os sag sod thu gat tle Higahet Mod, * a were similar 
opinions expressed by correspo: » you who Know not need, i acter to the was in- 
alas ” ndents. had ‘no money” —and in Londo no Py ae by a Gaelic jane the first of an 


money” means—death. We ask you to help us 
give her the reat and quiet she is needing. 
Nay, we ask you to give her—life. 

A Sister or Herp. 


annual series, in the Volunteer Hall, at Oban, 
last week. Lord Archibald Campbell, an en- 
thusiast in all things Celtic, presided, and in 
the ery gts remarks, rege bape iio 
pro in this way to promote the iation 
ENGLISH IMPROVIDENCE. of the Celtic races. A large part of the pro- 
Mespames,—ZRe ‘English Improvidence,” J, | 8™@™me was devoted to Highland music, w: 
too, should like to hear the cation of others of | WAS decidedly good, but the selections of Welsh 
wider knowledge and experience on the subject and Irish harmonies were by no means charac- 
of “ Saving.” teristic, except the performance of Mr. Owen 
Does if accord with Christianity, Brother- | Jone who sang his songs to his own, sestie 
hood, or Socialism, to save for ourselves, to | Petiment on the harp. © he concert was rather 
hoard ’. +11 Cb ont » *0! remarkable in this respect, that it was probably 
up money against a possible ‘rainy day, : H 
when the people next door cannot “make both the first occasion on which examples of the 
mage so tae Wak 
The working classes seem to be divided into | Or; 7e 1g - e. 
three : G) Thee who get fairly good wages, and and the Irish—were brought together in one 
spend it as it comes; (b) those who get fairl entertainment. 
good wages and are careful and savi aa 
those who don’t get wages enough to live upon. 
The first (a) as soon as a strike comes, or work 
falls off, are helpless, penniless, and have 
nothing to fall back upon but the generosity of 
their neighbours, (4) who have kept their money 
out of the alehouse, who have indulged in no 
luxuries, but have made many little sacrifices so 
as to put by the money ; still they. cannot see 
others hunger whilst they themselves have food, 
so must give them of their savings. And this 
they cannot do with hearty good-will, when they 
know that those they are Taiping might have 
been as well off had they been careful. 
This was apparentywhen the strike wason in ’93, 
But those coming under division c are of the 
most importance. With every desire to pay their 
way honourably, they are edged in on every side. 
Do what they will, the income is not enough to 
keep them. The week’s groceries will mount 
ace nee v : et ioe : at up Ne pai Pomp Bean can pay, and ope the 
onths later, we foun at the girl was ill. | mother fa e shame and humiliation of con- i isti s 
Our minister spoke to one of the most skilful | fessing that “I cannot pay you this week, I ecole bch iprig Pn sr 
doctors in the neighbourhood, and he kindly | have no money. May Ihave some more goods?” | attended by ministers and laymen ee 
promised to see the girl if she could be brought | Of course, we know people with a few thousands | Kinnaird YT eided and amongst the speakers 
to him. He did so, and performed an operation | ® year coming in, who can lecture to such a8| were Mr ankinson, of the Chil dren’s Special 
which was necessary at the time. Then the|these on “How to live on 12s.a week,” and | Missi ° a: 

: maa eeapi cae : : $ Mission, who dealt with the work among the 
patient was brought to our home where she was consider it quite sufficient for “ working people.” | children of the upper classes at the Scottish 
obliged to remain until strong enough to besent| And we know of a single young man who can | wateriny places; Mr. R. Scott Moncrieff, who 
to the seaside. tell how to keep a family of man and wife and devoted his remarks to the mission to the "deep 

Do I hear someone ask, “Where were the | five children on £1 a week, and out of it save | soa fishermen; Mr. Scott, of the American Bap- 
relatives during her illness ?”’ 7s. clear, every week ; so that when the man | tigt Missionary Society, who told of the efforts 

Her father is a man holding a fairly lucrative | and his wife are fifty, they have saved enough to | for the salvation of the natives of India; and 
Government appointment, enabling him to keep | bring in £50 a year, and so are independent. Mr. Jackson, of the Anglo-Indian Evangeliss- 
his wife and children in comfort if he wished to| _‘‘ You don't know how he would do it!” tion Society. ‘who spoke of the labours amongst 
do so. Unfortunately, he does not and will not Neither does anybody else ; yet this wiee young | ,iyj); : sare i i 

: : : oe y y young | civilians and soldiers in India. 

provide for them, preferring rather to live that | man 1s editor of a paper. A ‘ 
life of iniquity and shame which is to-day mar-| I won’t trouble you with details, but his teach- oan 
ring thousands of homes, bringing sorrow and ing proves that he is well-to-do, young, single, The Y.M.C.A. met in conference at Saltcoata, 
pain to those who have never shared the sin, but and silly. and on Thursday in last week a profitable 
who must—until they reach God’s heaven—| But to return to division c. Knowing such, | morning was spent in disoustiog the subjects 
share the agony that sin has wrought. may we keep money doing nothing, if we obey | of |“ Our Association in Relation to Foreign 

It is for the child of such a father we appeal | our highest instincts? Are we not “ following Missions.” The outcome of the conference was 
to you to-day. He will not help, and the Him” by giving up what we have? that it was resolved to appoint a young man as 
mother cannot do go. The girl is very, very ill| Is our inner life strong enough, our faith great | travelling secretary 1n_ the foreign field, and 
now, with only one hope left, and that adim one. | enough, to do the highest that suggests itself at | before leaving Lord Kinnaird generously pro- 
The doctor's last words being, ‘‘If you can go| the moment, leaving the result entirely to a| mised to give for this purpose £30 a year for 
away from London and have perfect rest for one | power supreme ? Emma Ousman. | three years, and not more than £50, if required. 
year you may live.” Fritchley, Derby. CaLEDONIA. 


A SHOP ASSISTANT. 

MespaMEs,— Will any of your readers help us 
to help one who is in need just now ? 

As many people know, our work in west 
London is very varied and very great. We 
touch all classes of people, and try to help all ; 
but perbaps that class is one of the most desperate 
which is to be found in our large shops and 
business houses. Only those who are continually 
listening to stories of temptation, of insufficient 
payment, with, in some instances the suggestion 
that “ Money may be made in other ways,” can 
understand how difficulties hedge about our 


a Gey pe 

If a girl is physically strong, she may be able 
to endure, for a time, the long days of work ; 
but if not strong, and she does not show unusual 
business ability, she must quickly take an 
inferior position. Her salary is then reduced 
and she finds that the strictest economy is 
needed, if she would dress decently, and if 
holidays are to be afforded. 

‘¢ But what am I to do, Sister?” is a question 
asked so often by those who come to us, out of 
health and forbidden by medical men to enter 
business again. 

It is for one of these cases we ask your help 
and sympathy now. 

Eighteen months ago, a girl of fine appearance 
and attractive manner came to us. 

At first, we did not know why she had come, 
so we suggested that perhaps she needed a situa- 
tion, and were met with a decided negative. 

The girl did not ask for anything. What 
were we to do with her? No request came from 
her lips, but at last we read in the eyes, which 
struggled hard to look independent and bright, 
a story of sorrow, and a brave woman’s un- 
spoken need of friendship and love. 


The march through Glencoe proved quite an 
amicable and harmless affair after Lord 
Archibald Campbell, with his daughter, accom- 
panied by a band of pipers and mers, a0- 
complished the journey by various stages on 
Monday last, and were everywhere cordially 
received. 

° ° e 

An interesting exhibition of curiosities and 
work was opened on Thursday in last week by 
Mrs. Douglas, of Martins Milegavie, in her mission 
hall, of which the Rev. A. E. Crosbee has charge. 
Tables were everywhere disposed round the . 
and on the principal one was a collection of rare 
and beautiful articles, lent by Mrs. Douglas. 
The members of Mrs. Crosbee’s class sent con- 
tributions of useful garments, both sewn and 
knitted, and a quantity of work came from those 
who attend the mothers’ meetings. 


SF ASS AS A A A A A 


One pound of good Corn Flour 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 
cost of the pudding. Those who 
like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 

— OUR BEST QUALITY —— brand is their best quality), wlfich 
| has over thirty-five years’ world- 


| wide reputation for uniformly 
0 PR N FL ALLS superior quality. 


PS ABABA DARE 
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teresting address on her work among the children 
at Lady Henry’s Home for Orphans at Reigate. 
Mrs. Lowen also spoke, and so moved to enthu- 
siasm was she by the previous speaker that she 
then and there took a collection on behalf of the 
littleones, which will be expended on material and 
made into garments by the members. Miss L. 
Henderson gave a reading with much grace and 
power. Mrs. Whale presided. 


Taunton.—In connection with this branch a 
public meeting was held recently at the 
Gloucester when Mr. Burnett gave an 
interesting account of: his work for the temper- 
ance cause in Australia. Mrs. Minett, in the 
absence of the president and vice-president, gave 
a short account of the work done since the 
formation. 


Newsury.— The annual meeting of the 
B.W.T.A. was held on September llth, in 
the Temperance Hall, when about 100 members 
sat down to tea. Prayer having been offered 
by Mrs. Woodger the roll was called by the 
president, Miss Dotton. Then followed the 
annual report, presented by Miss Nash, one of 
the secretaries, stating that thirteen meetings 
had been held during the year in addition to the 
usual monthly prayer meetings. Twenty-two 
had joined the Association, the mem ip of 
which now stood at 280. Mrs. Metcalf, treasurer, 
reported a balance in hand of £4 9s. 5d. 


The Literature Department, which is superin- 
tended by Mrs. S. Attewell, is in a prosperous 
condition. Hearty votes of thanks were passed 
to the officers for the good work accomplished, 
and the following were elected for the ensuing 
year :—Miss Dotton, president, Misses Nash 
and Fidler, secretaries, Mrs. Metcalf, treasurer ; 
committee: Mrs. C. Attewell, 8. Attewell, Beer, 
Bowden, French, Knight, Lucas, S. North, 
Thompson, Woodger ; Misses B. Hopson, Mason, 
and Midwinter. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing Mrs. Beer and Miss Bridgeman sang, and 
Miss E. Midwinter recited. The president closed 
with a short address. 


ANNEXATION .—Can any reader of the 
Woman's SIGNAL recommend a matronly, tacttul 
Woman, of good edacation and agreeable manners 
who has had successful experience in dealing personally 
with Women Secretly Addicted to Alcohol, aud who tenes 
higher than pecuniary considerations (although a House 

suitable Honorarium would be offered) would accept a 
position of trust, involving household duties in a large 
family ?—Address, Mrs. Willard, 33, Memoriat Hall, B.C : 


-AMONG THE BRANCHES 
OF THE B.W.T.A. 


FarnwortH.—A Conversazione was held in 
Holland’s School on September 4th ; 180 persons 
were present. Mrs. Orossley presided, and Mrs. 
Dearlove, of Horwieh, gave an earnest address. 
About twelve persons joined the Assoeiation. 

_Picxgrina. — The Fekerng Committee 
assisted by Mrs. Shepherd, of Appleton-le-Moors, 
organised a Branch recently at Thornton-le-Dale, 
a village about three miles away. There are many 
good workers at Thornton, in a short time 
we expect to see a strong society there. In our 
own branch at Pickering Mrs. John Piercy has 
been appointed the literature secretary and has 
already increased the sale of the Sianat con- 
siderably. 

_Natsworru.—At the monthly meeting Dr. 
S, J. Anderson Brown gave a most interesting 
address on ‘‘ The Medical Aspect of the Temper- 
ance Question and the Industrial Farm Home.” 
This Branch has been in existence six months 
and has fifty members. 

Wican.—A meeting was held in the Y.W.C.A. 
recently under the presidency of Mrs. O. Davies. 
Mrs. Bond delivered an earnest and i 
address, and Mrs. Anders spoke upon “ How we 
could extend our work.” Several ladies greatly 
contributed to the eens of the evening b 
music and singing. During the past month e 
member belonging to this branch has been 
visited by our vice-president and a copy of the 
Convention number of THz Woman’s SIGNAL 
given. 

Senny Brinas has had a picnic tea and enter- 
tainment at Pierpoint Mansion, given by Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, a vice-president. 

- §rroup.—A meeting was held on Thursday, the 
5th inst., in the Temperance Hall, when Dr. 
Sarah Anderson Brown gave a lucid and touching 
account of Lady Henry Somerset's Homes for 
Inebriate Women. Afterwards she gave a 
lecture on the medical aspects of temperance. 

‘cy” Branou.—A garden y was “wy” 
recently held at Alabama. After regen ne ge as ax 
games were enjoyed in the garden until dusk, The members of the Tulse Hill and West 
when the members gathered together to hear Norwood “‘Y” Branch, cordially invite all 
Mise Goulding’s interesting description of the | Metropolitan ° Y "_ otears and friends and any 
Council meetings held in London. Several interested in the ‘“‘ Y” work, to a Conference 
musical selections were given, and a hearty on Thursday afternoon, October 3rd, at Somerset 


: House, 152, Norwood Road, 8.E. The Hon. 
rede oa for| Mrs. Bertrand Russell will take the chair at 
Sapraen, CoRNWALL—Session 1895-96 was 4 o'clock and speak on “How to get rid of 
opened by @ branch meeting on Sept. 5th. It shyness in speaking.’ Papers will be read and 
was then deeided to hold a public temperance ee med, sme & dart teelaeaieey 
meeting at Ashtor Mission Hall during October, e conducted by iss eee ee Tul 


wa Somerset House is quite near to Tulse Hill 
also to signalise the Temperance Sunday of the | Station, to which there are trains from either 
Wesleyans by a united afternoon meeting. 


Lo: Brid Lud: Hill and to West 
West Norwoop aNnpD TULSE Hitt.—A well at- ndon Bridge or Lndgate ON ae vceia ant 


; : } Norwood Station for trains from Victoria and 
tended drawing-room meeting washeldonFriday, | Clapham Junction. Tea will be provided at 
August 9th, at the house of Mrs. G. Shrubsall | Somerset House £0 as to enable all who can to 
Jesmond, Chestnut Road. The programme for | stay for the evening meeting. A postcard say- 
the coming autumn and winter will be exceed- 


ne cee ating and it ia hoped that all the ing how many are likely to a from etre 
ingly inte g is 20 at & branch will tly oblige the Secret i 
ieabeee will do their best to further the ob- ranch will greatly oblige the eee eee stham 


H. C. Hi 44. Christchurch Road, Streatham 
jects of the society. The next gathering will iggs, 44, Christchurch Koad, treathea 


be at Mrs. Miall Green’s, Kingscote, Christ- se 
church Road, when the Rev. E. L. Roxby, will Miss Agnes Slack has addressed B.W.T.A. 
speak. meetings during the last month as follows. 

Stape Mission Haut Branca, Plumstead.— August 7th, Carnarvon ; August 10th, Denbigh ; 
On the 4th the usual monthly meeting was held ; 1)th, preached and spoke at Denbigh; 13th, 
a very large attendance. Several friends took ee 14th, Rhos ; 15th, Llangollen ; Sept. 
part, making the afternoon a very profitable and » Fleetwood. 
pleasant one. Mrs. Whale presided with her 
usual ability. . 

Wootwicu ‘Y” (Presbyterian School, New 
Road, Woolwich).—Under_ the supervision of 
the Woolwich adult B.W.T.A., this branch was 
formed June 10th, 1895. Mrs. Moore, pre- 
sident of the local branch, presided. Mrs. Odery | Somerset.— Yours in the work, 
was a president, and sixty-three members Saran J. ANDERSON Brown. 
enrolled. = 

Wime.epon.—A lawn meeting was held on 
August 21st in Mr. Stead’s garden, Cambridge 
House, Wimbledon. Delegates from Surbiton 
and New Malden gave brief accounts of the 


PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 

ASK FOR 
work of their branches. Bro. Humphreys I ».4 EY b4 S USE ONLY Lae 
a ee! La ett Honptsi,Subeoriptions or donaom 


PiuMsTEAD AND Woo.wica “Y's” held their BLACK L EAD will be most gratefully received. 
usual monthly meeting on the ¢th, in Poly- WALTER Hazett, M.P., Treasurer, 


technic (small hall). Miss Hoddinott gave an in- Satink HAniaN ee 


WELL KNOWN LADY is anxious to give a 
large House, aud freehold land, forthe use ofa private 
Hospital in Paris, to be conducted on temperance 

principles. She wishes to communicate with others who 
would be willing to help in the establishment of the 
Hospital, which would be nee gnee half for French, and half 
for American and English patients. 

No Americans are received into Sie Richard Wallace's 
beautiful Hospital, established for the English only ; and 
which is always overcrowded. pi 

All who have been ill abroad,and know the difficulties 
and expense of nursing in hotels, will surely welcome with 
joy sucha scheme, therefore will they do all they can to help 
at once, as a large sum is needed to start with. 

The endowment of one bed (in memory of a beloved 
husband) has already been promised. 

Will others follow this good example, in memory of a be- 
loved relative, for His name's sake who sald ‘“ Heal the 
a Will others give thankoffering for recovery from 

ness 

Communications (in the first instance) to be addres 
‘‘Hospital,” Temperance Refreshment Rooms, 205, oa 
St. Honoré, Paris. 


New Gross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe SysTEM INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, combinea with Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Cream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemesl. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs, HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings ia 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of potson. They are superior 
in strepzth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 

sei. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 
so much flavoring in so httle powder. 
“J.H M, MERRENIOK, New York, ‘Analytical Chemist.” 


of concentra’ atrength—in fact ‘the edge of fia- 

vorings.’ ery W.O.T.U. woman will hai 

a non-alcoholic flavoring to take the ee of the extracts. 

They need caly to be known to come into general use. : 
“HELEN M. BARKER, Nationa! Treasurer W.C.T.U.’ 


For further particulars address : 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME OO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS: 


I.0.G.T. ‘64 Home from Home.”’ I.O.R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
188 to 137, STAMFORD BTRKET, S.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will tind the above very conveuient, 
vemg within five minutes’ walk of Kail, ‘iram, ‘Bus, and 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. 

Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 2s. 6d. 
Meals at corresponcivgly low prices. Special terms for 
parties of three or more; also for rooms taken by the week. 

No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


a, 
SKTTLEMENT OF WOMEN WORKERS, 


CANNING TOWN. 


W ANTED (1) A resident probationer Nurse to assist in 
the Hospital and Medical Mission. Will 
receive training gratuitously. Cost of 

Board about 18/- per week. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME. 

It is my pleasant duty to announce a dona- 
tion of £25 from Mrs. L. J. Wilson, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, to furnish a cottage, and a contri- 
bution of £1 10s. sent through Lady Henry 


(2) A resident helper in general district 
work. 


(3) A lady who can spend Saturday and 
Sunday at the Bettlement, and take 
part iu the services for women and girls. 


Suroeet HOME INBUST RIES: Apply to Miss CHEETHAM, 461, Barking Road, London. E. 


The opening of the Hospital and Nurses’ Home has 
doubled our financial responsibilities, as well as our oppor- 


IT is THE Best AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
380 WORDS For 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
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RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR 
GENTLY REQUIRED ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL sUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Tye Treaearore tere Kinnaird, 1 Pall Mall 
Past, ged J ae, ae 20, Birehin 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


Kis a Es 4 é 
Che Christian. 
A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CURISTIAN FAMILY. 
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